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Letters received 
from the telephone 
field that the 


discussion started on provisions to cover 


show 


sleet-storm damage is of live interest 
among operating companies. 

According to the calendar, spring is 
nearly here, but telephone workers have 
unpleasant memories that the boisterous 
month of March, which is still to come, 
frequently brings storms that work havoc 
on overhead lines. 

The pressing need of service companies 
adopting some method of financing the re- 
building of plant destroyed by storm is 
admitted by all. 


thief in the night, comes without warning, 


The sleet hazard, like a 


and cannot be prevented, so the only alter- 
native is to make adequate preparation to 
repair its damage. 

* * * * 

A Missouri telephone man sends in an 
interesting letter giving his views on a de- 
preciation reserve for relief in such emer- 
gencies, and requests his name withheld 
as he does not “wish to engage in any con- 
troversy.” As he figured in several impor- 
tant rate cases and has made a close study 
of the questions of reserves, however, his 
opinion is worthy consideration. 


‘ue © «6 


Referring to the quotation of another 
correspondent in the February 7 issue, who 
was doubtful of the value of reserves in- 
vested in plant, the Missouri man writes : 


‘Your correspondent doubts the ade- 
quacy of any reserve which is invested in 
Plant and says: ‘I have never been able to 
figure out how the depreciation reserve, be 


it adequate or inadequate, can be of the 


MORE COMMENTS ON SLEET DAMAGE 


least assistance in providing a fund from 
which the damage can be repaired.’ 

While I do not wish to enter into a con- 
troversy with your correspondent, it does 
occur to me that a proper depreciation re- 
serve, even when invested in plant, is of 
great assistance in an emergency of this 
kind, 


demonstrate the fact.” 


and an illustration, 


I believe, will 
* * * x 

In proof of this theory he then sets up 
the following hypothetical case : 

“Suppose a telephone company is organ- 
ized with $500,000 of capital obligations 
(in any form) and has a plant account of 
$500,000. 


suming that it grows only to the extent of 


After a period of operation, as- 


investing its reserve, the reserve is built up ° 
until there is $100,000 in it. 

The plant account, in the meantime, has 
increased to $600,600 and the liabilities of 
the company have increased so that there 


is now a $500,000 capital obligation and 


$100,000 depreciation reserve account. 


Assuming that a sleet storm now wipes 


out a portion of the plant, it will be pos- 


sible to bond the company, or to issue other 


additional capital obligations, to the extent 
of $100,000, sell them, and with the cash 
restore the plant, so that at the end of the 
operation the plant account will again be 
$600,000, the depreciation reserve zero, and 
capital obligations $600,000. 


Had there been no depreciation reserve, 


it would be impossible to issue additional 


capital obligations without distorting the 


relationship between assets and liabilities. 


It is for this rea- 
that I think a 


reserve built up out 


son 


of annual revenues, even though invested 


in plant, constitutes an 


effectual buffer 
against the casualties to which telephone 
plant is subject.” 

* * + * 

In closing his letter the Missouri tele- 
phone official adds: 

“If I may be permitted to say so, it oc- 
curs to me that the circumstances of the 
Illinois companies which are now com- 
pelled to issue bonds and amortize them, 
or create a sinking fund against them by 
drastic increase in rates, demonstrates that 
a reserve account of the kind that I have 
suggested is practical and desirable. 

The proper allowance for annual de- 
preciation is as truly an operating expense 
as in any other cash outlay which the com- 
pany experiences, and a great casualty like 
the sleet storm of last December serves 
only to demonstrate this fact and to re- 
mind us that the expense is real and not 
theoretical.” 

x * * x 

One thing the agitation over the sleet 
storm damage should accomplish is com- 
pelling the public to realize the necessity 
of giving operating companies enough rev- 
enue so they are able at once to tackle 
the job of restoring service when storms 
have wrecked the lines. 

Lack of telephone service, because exist- 
ing rates were too low to provide for such 
emergencies, ought to convince the people 
that it pays to consent to adequate rates 
for the service companies. 


As one observer points out, “Adequate 
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and continuous service is far more impor- 
tant to the public than a fixed level of 
rates.” 

* * * 

The situation, with all its drawbacks, is 
well described in the Bluffs (Ill.) Times, 
and as it points an important morai, the 
following quotation is made: 


“Residents of many small towns and 
large numbers of farmers in central Illi- 
nois face months of winter and spring and 
possibly longer without the use of their 
telephones as a result of the storm which 
swept this section of the. state. 

Many of the offices in smaller towns 
have been closed and with no_ reserve 
funds available, nothing can be done to- 
ward repairing the storm damage. Most 
of the smaller companies prior to the storm 
charged rates which did not even permit 
of efficient operation or upkeep of lines 
under the best of conditions and the result 
is that they are entirely bankrupted. 

Those who have maintained these lines 
invested money heretofore may be 
financially well to do, but they cannot put 
money into an investment that will not pay 
even an interest return on their money, let 


alone provide reserve funds which would 


and 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Huckins 
Hotel, March 10, 11 and 12. 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 


Ohio, Columbus, New Southern 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Florida, Lakeland, Lakeland Ter- 
race Hotel, March 26 and 27. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 23 and 24. 








care for such an emergency as was occa- 
sioned by the storm. 

The possibility of the larger companies 
absorbing the rural companies is not being 


considered, the latter companies admit. 
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They say that rates have been maintained 
at such low levels that no investors, suc! 
as the larger companies represent, could 
be induced to take an interest in the situa- 
tion. Were such service attempted, they 
would be necessary to use the 
money paid by the city customers where 
telephone service is on a more nearly ade- 
quate basis and where reserve funds ar 
provided, and that this would not be per- 
missible. 


say, it 


The alarm among those who have relied 
upon the telephone companies that have 
quit rendering service, is over the fact that 
it may be very costly in property and life, 
due to the fact that emergency calls will 
be possible only by auto. Country doctors 
depend upon the telephone to aid them in 
their work and they are 
hindered.” 


now greatly 


o * a * 
like 


should be given wide circulation by tele- 


Publicity the comments quoted 


phone companies, as they illustrate the 


need of adequate service rates. It is not 
often that local newspapers admit that 
rates are too low. When they do, it is 


apparent the public is alarmed over being 


deprived of their telephone service. 


Nebraska’s “Biggest and Best Ever” 


Annual Meeting of Nebraska Telephone Association at Lincoln Showed 
Results of Officers’ Excellent Work During Year Past—Progress Indicated 
in Solution of Problems of Industry--High Spots of Various Addresses 


The 1925 convention of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association fulfilled the prom- 
ise of being the biggest and best ever. In 
point of attendance it was never surpassed, 
and in the high character of the program 
and in the interest of members it was un- 
More than 150 
istered during the three days devoted to 
convention work. 


equalled. persons reg- 
The meeting was held 
February 17, 18 and 19, at the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln. 


last week, 


manifested in the 
messages brought to the gathering by the 
national president, F. B. MacKinnon, and 
the national secretary, C. C. Deering, and 
the only speaker listed who failed to show 
up was Secretary Crowley of ‘the Minne- 
sota association, who found himself unable 
to get away from St. Paul. 


Great interest was 


The substantial backing given the asso- 
ciation for vears by the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the services of the 
gentleman himself were recognized in the 
selection of R. E. Mattison, its. general 
manager, as president of the association. 

Mr. Mattison is a big man in the tele- 
phone world, and the members were well 
pleased to secure his acceptance of the 


tender of the presidency. He is a director 


By H. T. Dobbins 


and member of the executive committee of 
the national association, president of the 
Platte County Telephone Co., director of 
the Lincoln company and also a member of 
the executive board of the Crete Telephone 
Co. 

The Vice-President, 
E. B. Wait, Comstock; secretary-treasurer, 
George E. Becker, Pawnee City. The 
three officers with the following compose 
the board of directors: Warren Pratt, 
Eben D. Warner, Scottsbluff ; 
W. R. Johnson, Omaha; J. E. Baggstrom, 
Wausa; John F. Christensen, Blair, and 
J. T. Shipley, Imperial. 

Mayor Welcomes Members. 

The opening session was held Tuesday 
afternoon, President C. L. Kelly of North 
Bend calling the convention to order. 
Mayor Frank C. Zehrung welcomed the 


other officers are: 


Kearney : 


members to Lincoln, which, he said, was 
their city as much as it was that of the 
people who lived in it. The city owes its 
growth and being to the state university, 
the state capitol and the state institutions 
to which the people send their boys and 
girls, their politicians and their weaklings. 
respectively. 


The mayor spoke of the presence of the 


legislature, with its law-making machinery 
grinding away full blast and expressed the 
belief that we are, as a nation, making so 
many laws that it is impossible for even 
the most patriotic person to obey all of 
them. 

The mayor said that the one feature of 
the telephone which he would 
care to criticize is the lack of advertising 


industry 


of the various services that the companies 
can render, many of which are so cheap 
in comparison with other things consistent 
the comforts He spoke 
particularly of selling the idea of extension 
telephones. Nobody thinks of putting one 
electric light or one faucet in his home: 
why should he have but one telephone : 
Dr. N. Schreck, of Bertrand, responded 
on behalf of the association in the absence 
of Ralph A. Clark, of Stella, to whom had 
been delegated the task. M. R. Becker, 
Becker, the secretary- 


with derivable. 


son of George E. 
treasurer, in the absence of his father, now 
in California, read the annual report. The 
treasury started the year with $158.90 on 
hand and ended it with $525.02, after ex- 
penditures of $3,385.90, including $1.00 
of salaries. 

President Kelly said that during the past 
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vear the association had held a number of 
schools of instruction for the purpose of 
improving the service of the smaller com- 
panies. A number of district conferences 
were also held for the purpose of exchang- 
ing ideas and giving managers pointers. 
Because of better business management 
many companies are now more prosperous 

Efforts have been made, when practicable, 
to induce the weaker or smaller companies 
to consolidate. The outstanding idea in 
1924 was the improvement of service. As 
the companies get under more experienced 
and skillful management, they are making 
hetter financial showings. 

Association Field Work. 

George H. Presson, field secretary, in 
his report, spoke of the association having 
just completed the 25 years of its history, 
and commented upon the fact that this 
was practically the history of the industry 
in Nebraska. The records now show 260,- 
(00 subscribers, 20,000 stockholders and 34 
million dollars invested in the business in 
the state. 

Business is getting on a more practical 
hasis, but sentiment is not entirely dying 
out of it, as evidenced by the position that 
the idea of service holds in the minds of 
managers and employes. Increased effi- 
ciency of plants in the state is reflected in 
hetter financial returns. The public rela- 
tions of the companies are getting better. 

Mr. Presson felt that no company could 
stay outside the association, any more than 
any lodge, church or banker could stay 
out of the state organization that repre- 
sent their interests. The business of the 
association is helpfulness, and it is in an 
excellent position to assist the small com- 
panies that face the hardest problems of 
service. 

The records show that of the 212 com- 
panies in the state in 1923 only 69 paid 
dividends, 35 went into the red and 16 did 
not pay operating expenses. As he went 
about the state, Secretary Presson found 
many that had had no rate changes for 
years; some that have the same rates as 
they started with more than a score of 
Inefficient management and in- 
ability to meet problems is the club with 
which the ignorant batter away at the in- 
dustry. 


years ago. 


Seven district meetings were held in 
1924, and many held this 


vear. Some of the companies have refused 


more will be 
to participate, while others have sent men 
Whe sat on the fence and absorbed a lot, 
nothing. The 
seeking to carry to all companies the mes- 
save that public relations are a company’s 


ly yaid accnciati — 
I } association was 


bigvest asset, and that good service and 
good business methods are a guaranty of 
Improving the standard of con- 
strvetion of rural lines was one important 
Wor the association has undertaken. 

The railway commission stands ready to 


nN 
SUC Ss 


giv proper rates to companies making 
Proper showing. The secretary believes 
the : 


are too many small companies that 
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are being run as side issues. These should 
be consolidated in one company. 

The association hoped to be the clearing 
house of problems of the industry in Ne- 
braska, and it invited all to bring them on. 
It would seek to collect the combined ex- 
perience of all and pass this along. 

Hiland H. Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer 
ot the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
discussed “Depreciation and Maintenance” 
in a scholarly and entertaining style. There 




















President-Elect R. E. Mattison, of Lincoin, 
Has Been Active in the Association 
Since Its Organization. 


is, he said, no real relationship between the 
Depreciation is a fact; it either exists 
It has taken place 
Maintenance 


two. 
now or is on its way. 
or it is about to take place. 
is merely a process or means of keeping 
alive and active useful capital. Both are 
chargeable to income as a part of the costs 
of conducting business. 
Depreciation and Maintenance. 

Depreciation is consumption of the in- 
vestment. It begins with investment and 
ends with it; when material is bought and 
long before it is active in producing serv- 
ice. It ends only when it is entirely dis- 
posed of. This end may be gradual or 
abrupt, but for practical purposes it is 
reasonable to assume that it is gradual. 
There are three causes, obsolescence, in- 
adequacy and decay. 

It has been argued that there are other 
elements, such as public requirements and 
casualties, but when a city council orders 
the taking down of a pole line, it is noth- 
ing more than a right of way on a street 
that has become obsolete. Decay is merely 
the action of the elements on a physical 
plant, and that is what fire and storm are 
also. 

There may be emergencies arising when 
the cycle is complete, but the reasonable 
way is not to wait until there is a wearing 


out, but to anticipate. Any other way is 
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short-sighted. The prudent man will dis- 
tribute the expense over the life of the 
property and the only method is by uni- 
form periodic charges. 

Depreciation is created to protect the in- 
vestment consumed and insure stability of 
service to users. While it is well to keep 
these charges equitable, it is most impor- 
tant to keep them stable. 
a reserve built up on the cost of the in- 


This results in 


vestment, the service life in one place and 
net salvage. It frequently happens, as in 
iron wire, that it costs more to dispose of 
plant than what can be got for it as junk. 
The whole should equal the cost of the 
investment plus the cost of removal less 
the salvage. 

There are intangible assets that are also 
depreciable. A franchise for a_ limited 
term that cost money to secure is an in- 
stance. There is also right of way. A 
telephone company does not purchase land, 
but permission—and these costs should be 
amortized over the life of what they rep- 
resent. 

Mr. Wheeler stressed the necessity of 
getting the average life of the constituents 
of property in reserve that 
takes care of decay only is not sufficient. 
It may often be a small factor. Property, 
like a cable, may be put in so far ahead of 
needs as to eat itself up in interest. When 


use. But a 


a cable is replaced with a larger one to 
supply demands, it is not worn out but only 
the cost and labor of putting it in and tak- 
ing it out have been consumed. 

When a depreciation reserve has once 
been built up on the average life basis, it 
should not be pro-rated on that basis. It 
is an investment account showing only the 
cost of the property used, some of which 
may not be apparent. It belongs to the 
owners, not to the public, for them to do 
with as they wish. They may invest it in 
additions and betterments, surplus it, or 
pay it in dividends, subject only and always 
to the obligation not to dissipate it. 

Maintenance is the current cost of up- 
keep of the plant. It means repairs, re- 
adjustments and often replacements. Pure- 
ly arbitrarily we include in it minor re 
placements or short-lived property. It makes 
no difference whether we put it in or leave 
it out, but having once decided, it must 
be uniformly adhered to; it must be con- 


sistent. What we do is to lengthen the 
life. 
thus do 


Depreciation and maintenance 


distinct things. The only relationship be- 
tween them in Nebraska is their union by 
the state railway commission, for perfectly 
good reasons, a desire to avoid being com- 
pelled to accurately measure and set down 
Its hybrid 
offspring is the untenable conclusion that 


and decide as between the two. 
it is not for maintaining the value of the 
This 


does not recognize what actually exists or 


investment, but that of the plant. 


that there is progress. 
W. H. Buckingham, tax 
for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 


commissioner 
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discussed tax problems. He said that valu- 


ation is the fundamental taxation. The 
constitution says that all property must be 
assessed at its actual value, which it defines 
to be the value in the market in the ordi- 
nary course of trade. Taxation must be 
uniform. 


Taxation Problems Discussed. 


The value for rate-making purposes, con- 
trary to the general belief, is based upon 
opposing principles. It requires that the 
value be what a plant in like condition 
could be reproduced for. The difference 
is that the one is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can I get one new for?” and 
the other to the question, “What can I get 
for it second-hand?” It is akin to the 
automobile owner who asks what he can 
get a new one for in the same condition, 
if the old one be destroyed, or what he can 
get for the one he has, if he sells it second- 
hand. 

The claim made that the bases are the 
same is plausible, but fallacious, because 
the word “value” does not mean the same 
in rate-making that it does in tax assess- 
ment. You are not determining the same 
thing. In one you are determining what 
was put in and the other what can one 
get out. These are two different tests. 

There was a time in Nebraska when the 
courts denied to a taxpayer who com- 
plained that he was assessed at a higher 
rate, any other remedy than that he take 
steps to have that which was assessed too 
low assessed at a proper figure. 

A decree of the United States federal 
court has disposed of that as a rule of 
law. It said that the remedy suggested 
was no remedy at all, and that an ag- 
grieved taxpayer had the right to have his 
property reduced to the level at which 
other property was assessed. 

Mr. Buckingham said that his examina- 
tion of the records showed that telephone 
property, at the most, was not favored. 
Because of the records of investment a 
telephone company cannot avoid the dis- 
closure of all that it has. He described 
the method open to those who felt their 
property was assessed too high. Telephone 
property represents a half of 1 per cent of 
the total in the state, and it is increasing, 
while many other items are decreasing. 

The speaker discussed the intangible tax, 
now 25 per cent of actual value. He said 
the legislature was considering increasing 
this. He believed the tax should be at 
most only nominal, because it could easily 
be used to tear down the investment fabric 
of the state. 

It will drive money into tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal bonds, and discourage investment 
in high-grade securities and in the exten- 
sion of customer ownership. People would 
be better off to bury their money, and no 
blue sky law would be necessary because 
nobody could afford to buy stock if taxed 
at full value. 

Miss Anne 


Barnes, representing the 
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traffic division of the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association, discussed the re- 
sponsibility of managers toward the op- 
erating room. She likened the operator to 
the second fiddle in the orchestra, a rather 
humble position when compared with the 
cello and other instruments, but which 
carries the air always. 

The question is: Who taught her the 
air? What was the process of training? 
Usually the operator is like Topsy—she 
“Just growed.” She said that in her travels 
she meets many who had no other train- 
ing than word-of-mouth from operators 
who learned the same way. 

Managers have a moral obligation to 
keep abreast of the times. High class 
service can come only through a stand- 
ardization of methods. These must be 
such that the public does not lose confi- 
dence and, as in overtime, not to give rea- 
son for some people saying that telephone 
companies are grafters, because they un- 
dercharge one time and make it up some 
other time. 

Miss Barnes believes that district meet- 
ings should be attended by managers and 
operators, and the different phases of serv- 
ice demonstrated and discussed. Service 
problems should be jointly discussed, and 
then in separate sessions. Operators. will 
get great benefits from such meetings. IIli- 
nois and Iowa are the only two associations 
that employ traveling chief operators. 

The question box, conducted by W. W. 
Johnson, of the Kearney Telephone Co., 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable features. It brought out 
that competing exchanges still exist at 
five points—Red Cloud, Hampton, Pauline, 
Blair and Burwell. 

Various members detailed their expe- 
riences in trying to limit conversations; 
with forcing payment of disputed and de- 
layed toll bills; and giving information, 
such as location of fires and time of day. 
The cross-word puzzle was not neglected. 
It was agreed that the seven-letter word 
that most interests telephone companies is 
S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 

Principles of Regulation. 


Professor J. E. Kirshman of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska college of business ad- 
ministration at the Wednesday morning 
session, reviewed at length the various 
court decisions bearing upon the under- 
lying principles of regulation. They have 
universally held against any rate structures 
that were confiscatory of the property in 
use, basing this upon the constitutional 
guarantees. These have two meanings. 
The courts have undertaken to say that it 
applies to property as property. Others 
contend that it is an inhibition against the 
confiscation of investments, but they have 
not made much headway. 

The courts, by holding that the basis is 
the present value of the property, have 
been consistent, but not very definite. There 
are three cardinal considerations: The 
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first has to do with the valuation, the sec- 
ond with depreciation, and the third with 
the rate of return. In none of these have 
they been as definite as they should be and 
as is necessary. 

Generally for 30 years they have fol- 
lowed the decision in Smyth vs. Ames, 
which is that a utility is entitled to a fair 
return on a fair value of the property de- 
voted to a public use. In the Minnesota 
case later they held that it was present 
value and not original cost. From these 
it has never budged, and it will take a 
long time to effect a change of front. 
There are two groups, one arguing for 
production and the other for reproduction 
less depreciation. 

When it comes to what is a reasonable 
return, there are no two decisions exactly 
alike, a very umsatisfactory _ situation. 
When the prices of materials receded after 
1898, the public demanded reproduction 
new be taken as the basis. When the tide 
turned, they clamored for original cost. 
The telephone companies veered in op- 
posite directions. 

The fact is that the state commissions 
have paid little attention to what the courts 
have done, in an effort to do justice to the 
investors. They have been guided in a 
large measure by what is necessary to get 
an investor interested when the competi- 
tion for capital is in progress. 

Out of 363 valuation cases in the last 
three years, only five have used reproduc- 
tion new alone, 63 repudiated it, some fa- 
vored original cost and others the prudent 
investment theory, which is close to the 
original cost. 


Investment Theory Only One to 


Proceed On. 

Mr. Kirshman insisted that the prudent 
investment theory is the only one to pro- 
ceed on; it represents what a property cost 
where no extravagance was visible. He 
said that in considering rate of return, 
consideration should be given to each ele- 
ment of securities, bonds, preferred stock 
and common stock, and each should be 
considered in the light of what return is 
necessary to secure necessary investment 
therein. 

The speaker deprecated the idea that it 
is necessary, in handling depreciation, to 
build up a large fund. He defined de- 
preciation as loss of service value, and 
contended that as long as enough was set 
aside to insure the company as a continu- 
ing concern all had been done that is neces- 
sary. A plant has lost service value when 
its condition gets below where good service 
can be given. The courts, he said, are op- 
posed to theoretical depreciation where 
there has been no actual loss to service. 

Neither did he consider obsolescence a 
part of depreciation. In industry, where 
competition often forces the installation ci 
new machinery to meet competitors’ costs, 
this is a factor, but the telephone business 
is monopolistic in character, and there is 
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no need for it to accumulate a fund for 
obsolescence. If any group of subscribers 
desire better service, let them pay for that. 
Where an installation is economically jus- 
tified, it will pay for itself and can be 
amortized out of savings. The only urge 
for a public utility to retire good equip- 
ment is a desire to give better service or 
reduce costs. 

The rate of interest paid must be suffi- 
cient to attract capital to it in competition 
with other forms of investment. The in- 
dustry is a growing one, and unless capita 
can be interested in it, the public will soon 
be without a necessity. The old decisions of 
the courts did not take this into considera- 
tion. A rate of return was all right if it 
barely escaped confiscation. Sometimes it 
put it at 6 per cent and later as high as 8 
per cent. This is too indefinite, and is eco- 
nomically unsound. If a bondholder is sat- 
isfied with the rate nominated, he is bound 
by his contract, but the common stock- 
holder who demands 8 per cent must be 
given it. 

The return must represent what is neces- 
sary to pay to get capital for each kind of 
security. It is also necessary to accumu- 
late a surplus. This is a strengthener of 
credit, and a test of its right to credit, 
and comfortable assurance to the investor 
that he will get what is promised. It is 
economy to have a surplus because it means 
a company can get money for less than 
without it. This is what the commissions 
are trying to do but which the supreme 
court has never sanctioned. 

Rights of Power Companies. 

F. E. Smith, general manager of the Ne- 
braska Power Co. of Omaha, challenged 
the position taken in the past by some tele- 
phone companies that they have a right to 
the highways superior to that of the elec- 
tric supply companies. He said that the 
highways are for the use and benefit of 
the public, and that farmers are now ask- 
ing for electric current as well as com- 
munication service. No exclusive franchise 
was ever granted to the highways. 

He took the position that a power com- 
pany should not be hampered in its use 
of the highways, mostly occupied by the 
signal companies, and that when it used 
standard methods of construction, insured 
a proper balance of the magnetic field and 
installed proper transposition it had done 
all that should be required of it. 

The cheap construction of telephone 
lines, as illustrated by the grounded sys- 
tems, has greatly extended the field of use 
of the telephone in the rural sections. 
Where they are paralleled by transmission 
lines, there will be inductive interference. 
It i, up to the companies to make their 
Systems metallic at their own cost. He 
likened the situation to the coming of the 
automobile, which now uses the best part 
of road and forces wagon traffic onto 
the sides. 

The telephone companies use the high- 
Way only by permission. Where their con- 


oe 
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struction causes the interference, it should 
be changed. Most companies accept this 
and do it. 

There has recently developed another 
cause of complaint. 
phone companies use phantom circuits and 
other equipment that is highly susceptible, 
and where high frequencies are used. One 
new device is to send six messages over 


This is where tele- 


toll lines at the same time on the radio 

















Appreciation of the Services of Retiring 
President C. L. Kelly of North Bend 
Was Expressed in a Vote of Thanks. 


principle. It is impossible to use these on 
the same highways with power lines, where 
high voltage is employed. It is uneconom- 
ical to require the power companies to 
string ten wires where one will carry the 
load. It is expensive to the public, which 
pays in the end. Either the highly sensi- 
tive apparatus must be eliminated or the 
power company. 

Mr. Smith insisted that where signal 
companies occupy both sides of the high- 
way, they ought to vacate at their own 
expense. The test is what is the most 
economical thing to do. 

There is one other question. This is the 
Many do this. The 
contracts should not involve joint owner- 
ship. If the newcomer cannot stay on un- 
der existing conditions, it should get off. 


joint use of poles. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

Thomas C. Woods, vice-president of the 
Lincoln company and a son of Frank H. 
Woods, presented the legal questions in- 
volved in the application of the Nebraska 
workmen’s compensation law at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting. Mr. Woods 
gave a keen analysis of the law and the 
court decisions that have been growing 
more and more liberal. 

The Lincoln company carries its own 
risks, and finds it saves a little money in 
this way, but its experience has been such 
as to justify its officers in urging upon the 
smaller companies the vitally necessary 
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matter of insuring their income, and pos- 
sibly their property, from confiscation as 
the result of even one accident. The ex- 
perience of the Lincoln company is that ac- 
cidents come in groups. 

Before the enactment of the compensa- 
tion laws in the various states, an injured 
employe was entitled to recover at com- 
mon law, and in such cases the employer 
was permitted to interpose the defenses of 
assumption of risk, fellow servant and 
contributory negligence. In time juries got 
liberal with other people’s money and big 
verdicts became common. Under the com- 
pensation law, the cost has been less to the 
employers, while more workers have bene- 
fited from the payments made. 

The Nebraska law is. in two parts. 
Under part 1, the employer elects to take 
his chances in the results of injuries and 
consequent lawsuits, but the only one of the 
old defenses left to him is that of wilful 
negligence, a thing practically impossible to 
prove. 

Part 2 is the important portion. Under 
it an employer must carry insurance or 
convince the commissioner of compensation 
that he is able financially to pay any orders 
made upon him as a result of injuries to 
employes.. The commissioner hears and 
makes awards, but either side may appeal 
first to the district and to the supreme 
court, such cases being given precedence. 

If an employe is injured by a third per- 
son while at work, the employer pays com- 
pensation, but is entitled to be subrogated, 
which means that he may recover from the 
third person at fault whatever sums he has 
to pay out. 

The employer is also liable for all reason- 
able medical and hospital bills and medi- 
cine. Formerly the sum was limited. Now 
it lies within the power of the compensa- 
tion commissioner to say what is reason- 
able, with the result that the amounts have 
been steadily increasing. 

Another disagreeable result has been 
that this increase in medical fees, together 
with the fact that the state law requires 
payment where a diseased condition exag- 
gerates the injury, has raised insurance 
rates until Nebraska ranks third in the 
matter of compensation insurance rates. 


Mr. Woods says that the smaller com- 
panies should carry this insurance, and at 
the same time help to secure changes in 
the law, now urged upon the legislature, 
that will reduce rates. As the law now is, 
the unscrupulous doctors are being invited 
to charge excessive fees with an assurance 
that they will get them. He gave several 
instances where doctors ran up the bills 
without any reason or excuse except that 
they could get the money from a corpora- 
tion. 

The fact that a man may take employ- 
ment while in a diseased condition makes 
no difference. He knew of one case where, 
with a healthy person, all the result would 
have been a bruise on the ankle, but in 
which, because the man had a social dis- 
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ease, he lost a leg, and this cost his em- 
ployer thousands. An employer must 
either help get the law changed, or ask for 
a physical examination of applicants for 
employment. 

Mr. Woods closed by urging the impor- 
tance to the companies of being covered 
by insurance of this character. A big risk 
is undertaken if an employer works under 
Part 1, since he is left almost defenseless 
in court. 

He said that in some cases dependency 
has been badly stretched. In one case an 
employer was held liable where a son had 
not contributed to his mother’s support, 
but the court said that, as the mother had 
written letters urging him to help, it was 
reasonable to assume that he would, in 
time, have listened to her plea. Big judg- 
ments are the rule in damage cases, he said, 
and the way to avoid a possible smashing 
loss is to buy coverage. 

Consolidation Is Urged. 

The keynote of the message of President 
MacKinnon, of the national association, 
was better management. He briefly sketched 
the early days of Independent telephony, 
when a rivalry with the Bell that was in- 
jurious to both combatants was bitterly 
carried on. 


The next problem was the mutual com--: 


pany, started on the theory that it cost 
nothing to give telephone service. All 
these have come around to the knowledge 
that that is not true, and today some of 
them are charging more than the commer- 
cial companies for poorer service. 

Mr. MacKinnon gave to Frank H. 
Woods, then president of the national as- 
sociation, chief credit for the wisdom since 
well-proved, of taking the long, long step 
of halting rivalry with the Bell and em- 
barking upon a division of territory that is 
still being carried out with satisfactory re- 
sults. It will be ten years before this is 
finished. 

Today, the industry is divided into two 
natural groups, with 9,000 Independent 
companies and 150 Bell-owned or con- 
trolled corporations. The Independents 
have 15,000 exchanges, but many of them 
represent scattered units. The big prob- 
lem of the national association is to so con- 
solidate these units that the industry shall 
attain the station to which it is entitled. 

In Nebraska there are 200 companies 
that have less than $50,000 annual gross 
income. Last year these earned 4% per 
cent on their plant account. If all of the 
managers were able to figure depreciation 
properly, the return would be even less. 

Yet in this same territory, serving the 
same kind of people and subject to the 
same kind of control, the Lincoln company 
last year earned nearly 7 per cent. Why 
the difference? Good management by men 
like R. E. Mattison and Frank H. Woods. 

The problem of the association is to 
bring good management to the smaller 
units. Since the war labor and materials 
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have increased in price. The result is that 
many small companies cannot sustain them- 
selves and give good service. 

The real problem in the industry today 
is men. The only solution is that if those 
in charge cannot properly manage their 
companies, they must consolidate them 
with some others and inject into it man- 
agement. Not until these other companies 
are brought to the same basis as the Lin- 
coln company, will the problem be solved. 

One result is that nobody will buy their 
securities, and they cannot properly finance 
themselves. There are companies with 
stock issues of one-fourth of their plant 
values who declare 6 and 7 per cent divi- 
dends and think they are making money. 
As a matter of fact, they are losing it; 
they have no management. 

The Bell company is continually asking 
the national association if it has Inde- 
pendent men to handle propositions of sale 
put up to them. Many times it has to say 
“No.” They are companies that have been 
milked for support of the manager with- 
out sufficient revenues; the capital is de- 
pleted; they didn’t want or couldn’t get 
rate increases. There is nobody to take 
them over. 

Mr. MacKinnon urged the small com- 
panies to analyze their situation, and where 
possible to group themselves with neigh- 
boring companies where management can 
be put in, if the situation calls for this. 
He predicted that in ten years the whole 
Independent structure would be _ recon- 
structed into a strong and efficient group. 

The National’s Function. 

Secretary C. C. Deering of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
told of how the national association is or- 
ganized and functions. He said that at 
Washington an office is maintained to keep 
in touch with Congress, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the income tax unit 
and other governmental departments. At 
Chicago the work is centralized, and or- 
ganized to give assistance in the solution 
of individual problems. 

The operating and manufacturing indus- 
tries are closely allied and represented in 
the organization. The Independents need 
strong manufacturing companies for closer 
cooperation. The organization’s existence 
would be justified entirely by the fact that 
its influence has been beneficial upon the 
public mind and has softened harmful leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Deering urged the men in the indus- 
try to emphasize the “tel” in “telephony.” 
“Tell more about your business,” he said. 

The industry must have an organization 
functioning all the time to be able to act 
when the emergency arises. This is the 
purpose of the national association—to be 
helpful. State and national associations 


are the best kind of insurance for the in- 
dustry. 

He thought it a good sign of the efficient 
work done in Nebraska that but few bills 
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harmful to the industry had been intro- 
duced at the present legislative session. 
Curtiss Makes a Hit. 

John E. Curtiss, secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, mac: 
the hit of the convention, judged from 
the long-continued applause, which fol- 
lowed a snappy, rapid-fire speech on th: 
problems of the companies, as viewed 
from the standpoint of the commission s 
office. Interspersed with his speech wer: 
pointed stories that drove home the truths 
he was expounding. 

He began by congratulating the tele- 


of an organization of such strength ani 
record of accomplishment, and empha- 
sized the thought that nothing definite 
or important is accomplished without co- 
operation. 

Mr. Curtiss said the commission figures 
for 1923 showed that 203 companies in 
the state own 34 million dollars worth 
of property; that there are 20,000 hold- 
ers of stock, 260,000 stations; that the 
gross operating revenues were $9,200,000) 
and expenses $7,300,000, but that 
$583,000 had been paid in dividends. 

One person in five in the state has a 
telephone. The automobile salesmen have 
been a bit more aggressive, as there are 


only 


280,000 machines owned in the state. The 
telephone industry has grown to be a 
mighty important one. in the _ state's 


financial and economic life, and every in- 
vestor is entitled to a fair wage on his 
dollar. 

Depreciation is as old as the property 
itself. We all know that it is, but we 
disagree about the why, where and how 
much. It is there, though, and the tele- 
phone man who fails to take it into ac- 
count is living in a fool’s paradise; and 
he is the fellow who is being fooled, for 
when he wakes up, his capital is either 
gone or sadly diminished. It is a 
ject every manager ought to pe so well 
versed in that he is able to discuss it with 
his patrons and do it. 

The courts haven’t told much 
value and return. It must be ample to 


sub- 


about 


bring in the necessary capital for the 
necessary development. The speakers 
advice to every company was to pay 


regular annual dividends. If it is not 
done, it means that it will be difficult to 
get money for additions and betterments;: 
and it results in making the stock un- 
salable—and_ that 
cause it means it 
needed financing. 
oustanding goal. 
The courts have been equally 
about fair value and its predominant cle- 
ments. They talk market value, historical 
cost, prudent investment, reproduction new. 
but they have not been clear about it. | lic 
records of Nebraska show little high 
financing or reckless financing. The peovle 
(Please turn to page 32.) 


means worthless, be- 
cannot be used for 
That ought to be the 


vague 
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$600 in Prizes for Articles 


Mr. Telephone Executive 


BG» Cosmeereial Mon Again TELEPHONY will award 
Mr. Engineer $600 for the Best Telephone 
Mr. Plant Man Articles Submitted in Another 


Mr. Traffic Man 
Miss Operator 


The $600 will be divided as follows: 


$75 for best article on Telephone $75 for best article on Commercial 
Plant — Construction, Main- Work. 
tenance, Engineering. 

$75 for best article on Traffic $75 for best article on Executive 


Work. or General Work. 
For the next best article in each of the divisions $45 will be awarded. 
For the third best article $30 will be awarded. 


Prize Article Contest. 


There are thus three prizes in each of the four groups of telephone work: 


$75, First Prize $45, Second Prize $30, Third Prize 


This prize article contest is open to every Telephone Worker, for 
Telephone People are the only ones who can write practical articles 
about the details of the Telephone Business. Articles may be approxi- 
mately 2,500, and not more than 4,000 words in length; photographs 
and drawings add to interest in the articles but are not required. 


Articles will be judged upon the practical value of the ideas pre- 
sented rather than upon the language. They should be typewritten, 
on one side of the sheet only with double spacing between the lines. 


All articles must be in TELEPHONY’S offices by April 15, the 
closing date of the contest. Address communications to the Contest 


Editor, Telephony Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Start drafting your article now! Tell about the interesting 
phases of your work—in your own words. Even if your article does 
not take a prize, it will be considered for publication at our regular 


rates. 


Editor. 




















Northern White Cedar Men Convene 





Problems of the Pole Business Discussed at Annual Meeting of Northern 
White Cedar Association in Minneapolis — Specifications Adopted for Im- 
proved Manufacture of Poles—Need for Good Salesmanship Is Emphasized 


The Northern White Cedar Association 
held its 29th annual convention at Hotel 
Raddison, Minneapolis, Minn., on Febru- 
ary 10 and 11. Out of a membership of 
36, 22 firms were represented. 


Vice-President H. S. Gilkey, of Pendle- 
ton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, was elected to 
the presidency of the association for the 
ensuing year. T. M. Partridge, of the T. 
M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected vice-president. E. N. Whyte, 
of Duluth, and W. C. Meader, of the Bell 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, were elected to 
the directorate. N. E. Boucher, of Minne- 
apolis, was again appointed secretary of 
the association by the board of directors. 

The conditions in the field were reviewed 
by President E. N. Whyte and some sug- 
gestions presented for making the associa- 
tion of more value to each member com- 
pany. Mr. Whyte spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The past association year, while wit- 
nessing a gradual improvement in most 
lines of industry and the stabilizing effect 
on general business of the country by the 
election of President Coolidge, has also 
brought to you a lessened demand and 
reduced prices for practically all the com- 
modities that we handle with the possible 
exception of white cedar posts, so there 
is ever more opportunity for this associa- 
tion to show its value now than for some 
time past. 

Present indications, fortunately, are that 
we are at the low point right now, as far 
as prices and demand are concerned and 
the balance of the year should witness a 
steady improvement. There is plenty of 
money available for new financing and 
most of the railroads are in a very healthy 
condition and the farming communities on 
the whole are in good shape—there being 
special improvement in North and South 
Dakota—so that taking these factors into 
consideration the outlook is considerably 
brighter. 


The northern pole situation, owing to 
the increased production of western and 
southern poles and the fact that they can 
be produced and marketed at a very low 
price, is very seriously restricting the 
handling of our poles at a profit. I be- 
lieve, however, that by adhering more 
closely to the specifications while cutting 
and by manufacturing only such timber as 
is well suited to their use that this situa- 
tion will right itself to a considerable de- 
gree, as there is no question but that north- 
ern poles are superior to western and 
southern in many respects. 


The demand 
for soft wood ties is also light at present 





and prices consequently are low, but as 
there is a rapidly increasing demand for 
hardwood ties and as indications are that 
large quantities will be required during 
the next few years, increased prices will 
result. 

The post situation, as previously stated, 
is in a healthy condition and we are ex- 
periencing a good demand especially in the 
smaller sizes, but at the same time in 
order to protect and hold the trade we 

















H. S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, Newly—Elected 
President of the Northern White 
Cedar Association. 


now have, we should continue to be care- 
ful as to grade and manufacture, which 
will put us in better position to meet the 
increasing competition from steel and other 
classes of wooden posts. 

Owing to the lack of water for grind- 
ing at the pulp mills during the past two 
years and the fact that the paper business 
was dull the first eight months of the 
year, the demand for pulpwood is below 
normal, but fortunately production is be- 
ing so restricted this winter that this situa- 
tion will undoubtedly show considerable 
improvement by next fall. 

Our association was organized on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1895, and has enjoyed a steady 
and healthy growth ever since. All that 
we have accomplished during the past year 
will be covered largely by the secretary’s 
report and in this connection I want you 
all to know that the secretary is respon- 
sible and should have a large share of the 
credit for such progress as has been 
made. I am glad to be able to report that 
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while we have lost two members during 
the year that we have taken in four new 
ones, or a net gain of two. 

Making the 


Association of Greater 


Benefit to All. 

“T would like at this time to say a few 
words with respect to the manner mm which 
this association can be made of greater 
benefit to us all and also as to the indi- 
vidual member’s duty to the association. 
I believe we are here not only to better 
our own condition but to place our asso- 
ciation, which represents us all, on a 
higher plane and in a position where it 
has the respect of other branches of or- 
ganized business and of the concerns to 
whom we sell our products. 

We not only want to educate the general 
public but to educate ourselves to an 
understanding of the economic benefits that 
are possible through improved manufacture 
and methods of handling. I am sure you 
all feel that this can be better done 
through an organization than to try and 
do it single handed, as progress is always 
much more rapid through exchange of 
ideas. At such meetings as these we have 
an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with our fellow members and to obtain 
ideas that will assist us as individuals in 
working out the various problems we have 
to meet in the conduct of our business. 
We should learn not to look with suspicion 
upon our fellow members just because they 
are our competitors, but to realize that 
they, too, are as anxious to do what is 
right as we are. 

The time has arrived when it is not 
so much a question of meeting competition 
from firms in our own community, but 
we now have to meet competition from 
other localities and districts including the 
far west, the south and even Canada and 
I believe you all will agree that this can 
be much better accomplished through an 
understanding of each other and through 
cooperation in the association. 

Railroad tie buying is much better or- 
ganized and standardized than formerly 
and the competition the Minnesota pro- 
ducer has to meet from Wisconsin and 
Michigan is not nearly so vital as the 
competition that has to be met from the 
southern treated tie and the western fir 
tie. The same is true with regard to pulp- 
wood, as our market is now very muc! 
influenced by Canadian competition, and | 
feel that by coordination we can arrang: 
to regulate our production so that it will 
show our producers a fair return on their 
investments. 

The situation is the same with respec 
to cedar posts and poles, as we have t! 
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steel posts and western pole competition 
to meet and really not the competition of 
our neighbors if we will but look at it 
in that way. Such problems as these call 
for very close cooperation and the mem- 
bers should familiarize themselves with 
what the association is trying to do and 
can do for them with proper support. 

As to the duty of the members to the 
association, may I ask what each of you 
has done toward the advancement of its 
affairs during the past year? 


I am not asking for the answer myself 
or for any other officer, but I do want 
you to answer it to yourself, and I am 
concerned that you find a satisfactory an- 
swer to yourself. You appreciate the as- 
sociation does not insist or require a mem- 
ber to take an active part but I would like 
to have everyone here have such a con- 
ception of this organization and its pos- 
sibilities as to want to do something. In 
this way he will be of service to the de- 
velopment of this association and to the 
advancement of his own business. 


The first step in this direction, I be- 
lieve, is regular attendance at all meetings ; 
and the next is to cheerfully do at all 
times what is asked of you. The business 
of this association will, I believe, always 
be conducted by directors who have ability 
and character; and I am certain you will 
have nothing to fear in giving them your 
whole-hearted support and furnishing any 
information they may see fit to ask of you. 

I believe it would be of great benefit 
to us if some arrangements be made 
whereby either our tie committee or the 
individual members who are largely inter- 
ested in ties would get in touch with our 
local railroads early in the season and 
ascertain just what class of ties they ex- 
pect to be in the market for, so that our 
production may be guided accordingly dur- 
ing the early cutting months.” 

Secretary N. E. Boucher presented a 
detailed report of the association’s activ- 
ities of the past year. The report of 
Treasurer T. M. Partridge showed balances 
of $1,700 and $3,900, respectively, in the 
advertising funds for both posts and poles. 

It was reported at the convention that 
the outlook for pole business was not en- 
couraging, particularly as regards small 
poles as telephone lines, it was _ stated, 


have been quite generally neglected 
throughout the country. 
H. S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, inter- 


preted the feeling that seemed to rest with 
many of the larger distributors with re- 
gard to the outlook for northern poles. 
He voiced his opinion that it was more a 
matter of salesmanship than anything else 
and that white cedar was losing ground 
simply because it was found easier to sell 
competing substitutes. 

Other members took issue with Mr. 
Gilkey regarding this situation which some 
felt was incorrect and even unfair. 

|. L. Hill, of Page & Hill Co., Minne- 
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apolis, covered the yellow pine situation at 
considerable length, stating that this prod- 
uct had been sold in large volume in the 
last few years by reason of excellent sales- 
manship on the part of the representatives 
of yellow pine producers. 

T. M. Partridge, for the legislation com- 
mittee, told of their effort made to secure 

















“We Need to Understand the Economic 
Benefits Through Improved Manufacture 
and Methods of Handling,’’ As- 
serted President Whyte. 
modification in the custom duties on poles 
imported from Canada. While the com- 
mittee had been unable to induce their 
placing of poles on a free list, Mr. Part- 
ridge suggested that closer cooperation be- 
tween the importer would react in their 

interest. 

He further stated that tax matters with- 
in certain Minnesota counties had been at- 
tended by their committee with consider- 
able profit to operators therein. 

Mr. McIntyre of the National Pole Co., 
reporting for the committee, 
made recommendations for improved manu- 
facture of both poles and posts, which 
were adopted. The pole specifications, 
however, were to govern the manufacture 
for a sufficient time to enable present hold- 
ers of stocks to dispose of such material 
as accumulated under the old specifica- 
tion. The however, 
which will govern the manufacture have 
been devised for the purpose of improving 
the quality of northern white cedar poles 
and are expected to overcome the objec- 
tions heretofore raised against that prod- 
uct. 

Mr. the Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, reporting for the insurance 
committee, reviewed the matter of the 
workmen’s compensation, particularly with- 
in the state of Minnesota. Some years 
ago, he said, the going rate was $4.95 
per $100. This year it was $8.18, resulting 


inspection 


new specifications, 


Lynch of 
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in considerable of a burden on cedar 
manufacturers. It was his idea that closer 
attention should be given to the matter by 
the incoming insurance committee to the 
end that more reasonable rates might be 
adopted. 

The social feature of the convention 
was a banquet served at the Teco Inn, 
at which some 60 guests were present. 


Seven-Mile Cable Connects Two 
Exchanges in Borneo. 

Modern telephone service is now to be 
found in many out-of-the-way corners of 
the world. Few Americans, however, 
would expect to hear that the ringing of 
the telephone bell has become a familiar 
sound in the picturesque principality of 
Sarawak on the west coast of mysterious 
Borneo. 

For most of us, the name “Borneo” 
probably suggests visions of the circus 
“wild man” and conjures up vague recol- 
lections of great apes and head-hunting 
savages. It is still a primitive country, 
of course, but the British protectorate of 
Sarawak has made especially notable prog- 
ress, and its population of several hundred 
thousand Chinese, Malays and Dyaks is 
tranquil and prosperous. 

Modern telephone service has been estab- 
lished in connection with the extensive de- 
velopment of the Sarawak oil fields. A 
telephone cable, about seven miles long, 
connects the exchanges at Lutong, where 
there is an oil refinery, and at Miri, an 
important center of the oil industry on the 
Miri River. The telephone plant has been 
specially constructed to give satisfactory 
service in spite of the intense heat and 
humidity, for this rain-soaked tropical out- 
post of civilization lies only four degrees 
north of the Equator. 


Plans Radio Transmission to Sub- 


scribers Over Telephone Lines. 

Wire Chief Ed Davis of the Southeast 
Nebraska Telephone Co., Falls City, Neb., 
is planning to put into effect a radio service 
in connection with the telephone service 
furnished patrons. By this system 
the company picks up radio programs and 
transmits them to subscribers who tap in 
by a special device connected with a loud- 
speaker. All that is necessary, Mr. Davis 


now 


Says, is to push a button when a sub- 
scriber 
gram. 


receive the radio 
There are no 


desires to pro- 
dials or wires or 
batteries on the radiophone receiving sets. 

Mr. Davis says that this 
special service, tor the installation of 
which there will be a 
monthly. Several 


will be a 
special charge 
loudspeakers will be 
The com- 
pany has experimented with a receiving set 
and loudspeakers in its offices, with good 
results. The service, he will not 
interfere with the regular party lines, but 
will supplement that service. 


tested in business houses first. 


Says, 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


This Way Out. 
If you wish to be “in it” 
You must train to the minute— 
“Snap out of it’—“be on your toes ;” 
For in loafing you'll find 
You're soon far behind, 
A has-been, a bundle of woes. 


The way to succeed 
Is to “show ‘em some speed ;” 
Don’t wait—your chance will soon pass— 
Just forget past mistakes, 
‘Let loose on the brakes,” 
“Get going,” “step on the gas.” 


No matter, though, how anxious we are 
» “go” and be in a “race,” we should be 
reasonably sure that we are prepared to 


“ 


make a showing ‘when we start down the 
main stretch. Any one can start in a race, 
hut it takes a good man to stay till the 
finish. 

A race may consist of a trial heat at a 
county fair, or it may mean a long-drawn 
out contest between a manager's wisdom 
and his waist line. 
a manager thinks things are coming pretty 
easy he is apt to slack up and let things 
more or less determine their own ends. 

We are all too apt to let our periods 
of slackness continue longer than our 
physical recuperation needs and are just a 
little more apt to knock off before intense 
activity makes us suffer physically—if 
things get to coming too easy. 

To those who have passed over a route 
many times, a repetition of its scenic 
effects palls and so, also, with the experi- 
enced man on the job. The little details 
of construction and maintenance do not 
interest him, and he is generally impatient 
with a novice who seems to him to be 


In other words, when 
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“He Is Generally Impatient With a Novice.” 


rather “dumb” when he does not grasp all 
the essential details when once told, for- 
getting, perhaps, his own long-drawn-out 
experience in the same line and his own 
trials, now happily forgotten. 

To start out to build a line seems to 
him the simplest thing in the world, be- 


By Well Clay 


cause he knows every step and detail. To 
him, it comes natural to co-ordinate many 
movements which to the uninitiated seem 
to have no bearing on the matter in hand 
at all. 

The hardest thing for a finished scholar 
(to illustrate) to co, perhaps, would be to 
be called upon to teach A, B, C’s to an 
uneducated person, unless it would be that 
he is a natural teacher. To begin right 
at the beginning and teach a 
new man the art of building a 
line involves many prob- 
lems and touches many dif- 
ferent branches of endeavor. 

There are no “13 main 
rules for efficiency” in tele- 
phone line building such as 
that wonderful man Emer- 
son outlines in his rules for 
personal success, though all 
the rules of Emerson may, 
perhaps, be followed before we are done. 
There are, of course, a few fundamental 
rules which must be followed out, if one 
is to get a result which closely resembles 
the plant one has in mind. 

If it is to be a good, substantial, long- 
lived, easily-maintained plant, capable of 
giving good service, one must, if not ex- 
perienced, seek good. advice from compe- 
tent persons as to the best methods to 
that end, and use only the best grades of 
the most reliable materials, tools, and 
equipment. 

This plan always requires an experi- 
enced and competent management from the 
very start; a management which sees not 
only the grade of the raw materials, but 
their ultimate places and functions in the 
completed plant. 

On the other hand, if you are building 
for short life and quick profits, depending 


on luck and salesmanship to get you out 


\ of the deal before the pliant 


begins to show a_ decided 
slump in functioning, then 
you can follow another 
route. 

Let us ail suppose that any 
one building a_ telephone 
plant now is wise to the 
needs of the times and 
wishes only the best, as 
should be the case. Then you 
must make haste slowly. 

All kinds of things enter into the build- 
ing of a telephone plant besides the mere 
equipment selections. There is always a 
right way and a wrong way of doing any 
of the thousand of jobs which enter into 
the construction of a telephone plant. 
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The right way is the easiest, most effi- 
cient and most reliable. For instance, to 
begin at the bottom: Which is the very 
best way of digging a hole for a telephone 
pole in rock, sand, peat, clay or loam, and 
why? 


What effects do the various soil ma- 










“Best Results Come from the Use of Best Methods.” 


terials have on the life of a pole untreated 
and on a chemically-treated one? 

Which is the best way to equip a pole 
lead, in process of construction, with 
crossarms—hefore or after raising in the 
line? 

If after it is raised, should the holes be 
hored and the roofing done in the air? 

In a bracket line, should the brackets 
be nailed on before setting the poles, or 
after, and if after, how does it affect 
“grading” the line over uneven ground? 

In putting arms on a_ standing pole, 
which is best—to sling the arm in the 
safety and climb and bore the hole, or 
hoist by a hand line after the boring: 

In boring holes in an_ upright pole. 
should a safety strap be used or not? 

Which is best: To use the strap and 
hore the hole away from you, or te swing 
the brace and bit on the opposite side oi 
the pole from you and bore towards you’ 
Which is easiest, most rapid and less tire- 
some, and why? 

What is the best size of crew to raise 
poles of different sizes from 20-foot and 
up to 40, and how should the work be 
divided so as to cut out lost motion and 
keep things moving best? 

Why should there be two tampers to one 
shoveler in setting poles? 

Which is the best method of splicing 
wire, where connectors are not used, t)¢ 
two or three-wire method, and why? 

Which side of a telephone pole will | 
the longest—the side which grew next \” 
the opening in a clearing or the side awa) 
from the open towards the denser part of 
the swamp? Which side has the m= 
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knots in it and 
climb? 

What difference do these facts make 
in the placing of the pole in the line, and 
why? 

How tight should line wires be pulled 
on rural circuits and what effect will a 
difference there have on the upkeep and 
working qualities ? 

How 


proves more difficult to 


does one determine the correct 
angle of an anchor from a corner pole and 
the distance away from the pole it should 
be placed, without the aid of surveyor’s 
instruments ? 

Where does wire last the longest—in a 
rural line or in a town? Why? 

Which is the best method of preparing a 
hand line for casting? 
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Should the “ground hog” throw articles 
up a pole for the lineman to catch, or 
should they all be hauled up with a hand 
line? 

In throwing up articles, which is the 
best method—a toss directly vertical, or 
an overhead curve to come down from a 
little above the catcher’s hand? 

Is it better to haul out your poles and 
then lay out your line, or to stake out 
your line and then lay the butt of each 
pole right where the hole to receive it is to 
be dug later? 

What is the best method to be used in 
staking out a line, and which material is 
best for stakes or markers for the holes? 

Ts it better to live on the country, by 
getting boarded at a farmhouse adjacent 


to the work under way, or to carry the 
men’s dinners and travel back and forth 
from town night and morning? 

These few questions will give a novice 
something to think about and the person 
wishing to follow the best methods some 
study, based on lots of practice, before 
he has the correct answer. 

Of course, there are several best ways 
to some of the questions, depending on 
whether the lineman is right or left- 
handed, and all of these vary under dif- 
ferent conditions, but the few will show 
what a multiple of little human actions go 
in the aggregate to the making up of a 
telephone plant. 

APHORISM: Best results come from 
use of best methods. 


Wire-Radio Plan for Broadcasting 


Arrangements Made for Experimental Use of Long Distance Circuits of A. 
T. & T. Co. When Not Required for Messages, for Connecting Chain of 18 
Stations with Station WEAF, New York, for Simultaneous Broadcasting 


The beginning of a super-system of 
radio broadcasting based on the programs 
of Station WEAF of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was announced 
February 17 at a radio luncheon of the 
Merchants Association, at Hotel Astor, 
New York City, by J. A. Holman, broad- 
casting manager of the telephone company. 
The plan involves the eventual linking into 
a permanent hook-up by means of tele- 
phone wires, of stations in 18 cities for 
simultaneous broadcasting of programs fur- 
nished by Station WEAF. The new proj- 
ect provides for the connection to be avail- 
able every night from 8 to 11 p. m. 

Explaining the new broadcasting project, 
Mr. Holman said: 

“The radio audience throughout the 
country have asked that arrangements be 
made whereby they may be able to enjoy 
the same advantages as you do by listening 
to the same program coming from their 
local station. By listening to their local 
station, atmospheric disturbance is largely 
eliminated. 

To serve this wish we are arranging 
experimentally to make use of our long- 
distance telephone lines when they are not 
required for the transmission of telephone 
calls. Braodcasting stations in 18 cities 
cast of the Mississippi are being connected 
at their request by these specially engi- 
necred long distance lines to WEAF. 

Just get the measure of this. When this 
Project is completed, any one of us talking 
into the microphone will project his per- 
sonality in one breath to the firesides and 
into the hearts of 12,500,000 people.” 

Mr. Holman spoke of the falling off of 
radio jazz music to one-fifteenth of its 
volume of two years ago. 

“In two years the demand for jazz 
music has shown a tremendous decrease,” 


he said, “while the demand for the better 
class dance or symphonic dance music has 
shown a marked increase. Good music— 
concert and standard numbers, philhar- 
monic concerts and the like—is steadily 
growing in favor. And talks, inspirational, 
interesting, and educational, are also more 
popular than they were two years ago.” 
An official of the telephone company 
gave further details of the project after 
the luncheon. He explained by 
“Using the long lines in their time of 
slackness automatically limits us in the 
broadcasting project to a network of lines 
east of the Mississippi. 
lines to 


saying : 


We have fewer 
the westward, and with differ- 
ences in time and other features they have 
a peak load at the time the eastern wires 
are comparatively idle. 

“Our western boundary for this service 
is set at Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
Davenport, Iowa, where stations are al- 
ready included in the scheme. South of 
that we can go west to Fort Worth and 
Dallas, where we are in negotiation with 
stations. Our southern boundary in the 
eastern coast will be Atlanta, 
are also in negotiation. 

The second aspect of by-product is the 
fact that our studio overhead, the cost of 
our present programs, would stay about the 


where we 


same if we sent them farther and ‘sold’ 
them to other stations. 
In the enlarged hook-up broadcasting 


those who pay for the good-will publicity 
broadcasting will be quoted a rate in pro- 
portion to the number of stations they 
wish to use, and the stations broadcasting 
such a program will be paid a pro-rata 
share of the receipts. On the other hand, 
stations taking portions of our sustaining 
program will be charged pro-rata. 

It is not our purpose that the 18 stations 


should take our whole program from 8 
to 11 every night. We do not believe that 
would be a good thing, because it would 
tend to destroy the identity of local sta- 
tions. They should preserve their indi- 
viduality and other features adaptable to 
their own localities, and perhaps nowhere 
else, which we could not supply them.” 

It was said at the telephone company 
office that the new project had received 
considerable impetus from the success of 
the recently inaugurated Victor record 
programs, which have attracted wide atten- 
tion all over the country. 

The stations now under contract to par- 
ticipate in the new project, all of which 
will, for instance, take the Victor program, 
though there will be different hook-ups on 
other items of the WEAF programs, in- 
cluded the following: WCAP, Washing- 
ton; WJAR, Providence; WEEI, Boston: 
WDBH, Worcester; WFI, Philadelphia. 
and WOO, Philadelphia, dividing the time 
in that city; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WGR, 
Buffalo; WWJ, Detroit; WCCO, Minne- 
apolis; WOC, Davenport, lowa: WTIC, 
Hartford, and WEAR, Cleveland. 

The speaking was opened by Gencral 
John J. Carty, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., who dis- 
cussed the general aspects of radio com- 
munication. General Carty first presented 
a brief survey of outstanding factors in 
the radio telegraph situation. 

After outlining the progress of radio 
telephony beginning with the transmittal 
of speech to Paris in 1915 by engineers 
of the A. T. & T. Co., he told of recent 
trans-Atlantic experiments and continued : 

“Further experiments are being made 
with a view to determining how many 
hours of the day and during what periods 
of the year it will be possible to talk. 
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“Until these experiments are com- 
pleted, it will be impossible to say at 
what time, to what extent, under what 
circumstances, and at what rates, com- 
mercial service can be rendered. In these 
experiments, speech was transmitted in 
one direction only, that is, from New 
York to London. Apparatus is not yet 
available in European countries so that 
speech could be transmitted back to the 
United States. 

At the present time the public are much 
interested in the radio telephone because it 
is used in broadcasting; that is, the send- 
ing out from a central station of speeches, 
musical performances, and the like, to 
be heard by incredible numbers who are 
equipping themselves with radio tele- 
phone receiving apparatus adapted to this 
class of service. 


The Ether a Party Line. 


“These broadcast messages, as well as 
all radio messages, are carried by the 
ether, which may be likened to a uni- 
versal party line consisting of a single 
conductor which must be used in com- 
mon by all the world. Although in- 
genious methods have been devised where- 
by the number of simultaneous radio mes- 
sages carried by this party-line, the ether, 
may be largely increased, even then it can 
at best carry only a small fraction of the 
total telephone traffic. 

In addition to this limitation on the 
number of conversations which may be 
carried simultaneously, the radio tele- 
phone is peculiarly subject to atmos- 
pheric electrical disturbances, more so than 
the telegraph. 

At times these disturbances are violent, 
particularly where high amplification is 
required, as in transoceanic radio. In 
such cases they interfere with conversa- 
tion for hours and even days at a time. 
They are more prevalent in the sum- 
mer than in the winter season, and in the 
tropics than in the higher altitudes. 

Unless we overcome this most formid- 
able problem presented by the atmos- 
pheric disturbances, even this relatively 
limited use of the radio telephone will be 
still. further restricted. This problem 
of atmospheric disturbance has _ baffled 
the scientists of all the world, and some 
are beginning to think that it is something 


like the problem of overcoming the 
weather. 

The Interference Problem. 
“Aside from these static difficulties, 


there is the interference problem caused by 
the increasing number of sending stations 
which produce such great confusion in the 
ether, and which has already been referred 
to. This problem is receiving the attention 
of many of the governments of the world, 
and more particularly of our own. 

Some idea of this situation may be 
gained from a public statement by Secre- 
tary Hoover, made after the appointment 
of a board of government experts to con- 
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sider the whole subject. In the course of 
this statement, Secretary Hoover said: 


I think that it will be agreed at the 
outset that the use of the radio telephone 
for communication between single indi- 
viduals, as in the case of the ordinary 
telephone, is a perfectly hopeless notion. 
Obviously, if ten million telephone sub- 
scribers are crying through the air for 
their mates, they will never make a junc- 
tion; the ether will be filled with frantic 
chaos, with no communication of any 
kind possible. 

Thus, the characteristics of radio mes- 
sages, causing them to spread out over 
large areas, enabling the radio telephone 
to be of inestimable service in certain fields, 
is one of the factors which stands in the 
way of its general use as a substitute for 
wires. 

Scientists long ago demonstrated that 
wires are nothing more nor 1&s than path- 
ways for guiding or directing the electric 
waves in the ether between any desired 
points, however numerous they may be, or 
wherever they may be situated. By means 
of these wire guides, millions upon millions 
of messages may he carried simultaneously 
without interference with each other. 

Wires Provide a Pathway. 

“It has often been said that had the 
course of scientific development been re- 
versed so that radio transmission preceded 
transmission by wire, the discovery that 
wires can be used to guide the ether waves 
would be considered one of the marvels 
of science. 

By their use, the otherwise uncontrolled 
ether waves are caused to follow any pre- 
determined pathway, flashing hundreds of 
thousands of messages to and fro under 
our city streets without the slightest in- 
terference, each message following its 
allotted course, whether up through the in- 
tricate structure of a 30-story office build- 
ing, or out across the plains, under rivers 
and over mountains, even to the far side 
of the continent, there to be received by 
him, and him alone, for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Characteristics Are Different. 

“The natural characteristics of radio and 
wire transmission are, therefore, funda- 
mentally different. Each, due to its unique 
capabilities, is performing a service for 
which the other is unsuited, and each is 
supplementing the other to the end that 
there may be provided all the facilities 
necessary to extend throughout the whole 
world a comprehensive system of electrical 
communications, employing both wire and 
radio. 

For the large amounts of traffic on land, 
both telegraph and telephone, which must 
be handled with certainty and a minimum 
of cost, the use of wires is necessary. But 
as an agency for communicating over wide 
stretches of water, with moving convey- 


ances generally, for numerous maritime . 


and military purposes and for the broad- 
casting of information, and in other situa- 
tions where wires are not available, radio 
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telephony is capable of rendering services 
of unique importance. 

I wish there were time to say something 
about the effects of all of these communi- 
cation developments in bringing about a 
better understanding among the nations. 
But as that takes me into the range of 
prophecy, and poetry, I will close by 
quoting from our own fellow-citizen and 
poet, John Finley, by whom it is proph- 
esied that the time is coming 


‘Wherein each earth-encircling day shall 
be 

A Pentecost of speech, and men shall 
hear, 

Each in his dearest tongue, his neighbor’s 
voice 

Tho’ separate by half the globe.’” 


Coolidge Inauguration Ceremony 
to Be Broadcast by Radio Net. 
A coast-to-coast radio net to carry re- 

ports of the inauguration of President Cool- 

idge was outlined February 21 in an an- 
nouncement of plans of the American 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Radio 

Corp. of America. 

The ceremonies at the capitol will be 
picked up by microphones by the telephone 
company and transmitted by long-distance 
lines to various broadcasting stations over 
the country, and these in turn will send 
them out into the air. 

Stations to broadcast in the telephone 
company plans are WEAF, New York; 
WEEI, Boston; WJAR, Providence; 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn.; WOO, Phila- 
delphia; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WGR, Buf- 
falo: WEAR, Cleveland; WLW, Cincin- 
nati; WWJ, Detroit; WMAQ, Chicago; 
WDAF, Kansas City; WHO, Des Moines; 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul; WSB, At- 
lanta; KFI, Los Angeles; KPO, San 
Francisco; KLX, Oakland, Cal. 

The Radio corporation, it was announced 
will transmit from WRC, Washington; 
WJZ, New York, and WGY, Schenectady. 
It was added that other stations would 
probably be added to the list. 

At high noon next Wednesday the presi- 
dent momentarily ceases to hold the office 
of President of the United States, but at 
the next moment takes the oath of office 
for the term of four years. Following a 
short prayer, President Coolidge will ad- 
dress the multitude, not only visible but 
invisible. At the conclusion of his ad- 


‘dress, the Untied States Marine Band will 


render “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
bringing the ceremonies to a close. 

The announcer will go on the air at 
11:15 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, and 
will be followed by the United States 
Marine Band, which will play until 11:57. 

At 11:58 a flourish of trumpets will call 
the assemblage to order and immediately 
the Justices of the Supreme Court will 
approach the platform followed by ‘he 
Chief ‘Justice, cabinet members and Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 














Managers! Use Your Financial Data 


Does Your Financial Statement Reveal to Youthe Performance of Your Entire 


Organization?—Here Are Some Suggestions as to Benefits from Proper 
Analysis and Use of Financial Data—Paper Read at Wisconsin Convention 


By F. M. McEniry, 


General Commercial Superintendent, Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


I will not attempt in this discussion to 
treat the subject as would an accountant, 
but rather in a simple way point out some 
of the benefits, as I see them, to be de- 
rived by management through the use of 
financial statements in the operation of a 
telephone exchange. 

One of the advantages of growing older 
is that one has greater opportunities to 
look out upon the world. In youth, one is 
so active attending to one’s own important 
affairs that there is comparatively little 
time for sight-seeing and philosophizing. 

It is not necessary to be anywhere near 
the Biblical three score and ten to be old 
enough to see that it is a habit for many 
people to run around in circles. Watch 
them year after year, and they will show 
great signs of activity, but, upon analysis, 
one can see that they are not getting any- 
where in particular. 

Such people are like the Confederate 
cavalry troop in the Civil War that had 
been sent for by a town attacked by 
Northern troops. The Confederates did 
not arrive until after dark and then found 
out that the enemy was entering the place, 
having driven out the defenders. 

Thinking that wisdom and discretion 
were synonymous, the commander of the 
troop decided to get away again as soon 
as possible. Passing through a wide gate 
he saw before him a fine smooth road with 
tall white fences on either side. The troop 
followed this road all night, but never a 
sign of civilization did they see. They 
could not understand it. Finally, when the 
sun came up, the commander drew up and 
cussed. “What’s the matter?” asked a 
lieutenant. 

“Matter? Why,” roared the commander, 
“we’ve been galloping around this blankety- 
blank racetrack all night long.” 

Which brings me to the subject of 
“Financial Statements”’—dry cold facts, 
and yet they help determine whether we 
go around in circles or straight ahead, a 
rather dry subject to talk about except to 
those who see through the balance sheet a 
Panoramic picture of, and the facts about, 
the business. Some people see only the 
bare dollar side, others see through the 
balance sheet the performance of the 
Organization, others see only a_ set of 
figures, and give a sigh of relief when the 
debit column balances with the credit col- 
umn. They are content—satisfied—even 
when red figures are necessary on the credit 
side to make it balance with the debit. 


None of us stand still in going through 
life. Some men go forward; some slip 
backward—often very gradually, but nev- 
ertheless backward. So with any business, 
for a business is the result of 
effort. 

How are we to determine that an indi- 
vidual or a business is going forward, or 
backward or around in circles? There 


human 

















“Financial Statements,” Says Mr. Mc-— 
Eniry, “Help Determine Whether 
We Go Around in Circles or 
Straight Ahead.” 


must be some yardstick to measure the 
direction, whether of progress or other- 
wise. 

Within the acquaintance of most of us 
we know families with very modest in- 
comes, who own their homes or their 
farms, or are paying for them; rear chil- 
dren, give them an education—and pay 
their bills. We all know other families 
with good or large incomes with and with- 
out children, who neither own nor are pay- 
ing for their homes or farms, who are 
always hard pressed for money—and pay 
their bills under pressure, or some not at 
all. 

Ordinarily the reason for the difference 
in these two situations is good manage- 
ment or otherwise. 

Analysis of each situation would reveal 
the former class with good management 
based on a very definite and well-developed 
program, well budgeted and frequently 
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analyzed to determine whither the business 
Analysis, no 
doubt, in these cases is the rule rather than 
the exception. 


of the household is going. 


When the small, well-managed house- 
hold operates most successfully on a care- 
ful consideration of income and expendi- 
tures, there should be thoughtful considera- 
tion for the adoption of a similar plan for 
the smallest as well as the largest business. 
Good housekeeping in the home means 
careful planning and the most advantage- 
ous use of food, fuel and clothing. In 
business, the principles of good housekeep- 
ing hold true as well. Good management 
and waste do not go together. 

Financial statements, with attendant an- 
alysis of desirable sub-accounts for any 
business, can be of great aid to manage- 
Preparation of such _ statements 
gives opportunity for careful analysis and 
correction of items requiring attention. 

The adoption of a yardsick, which can 


ment. 


be developed from the financial statement 
and attendant comparative reports, can be 
made as attractive and interesting to tele- 
phone management as is the story book to 
the ten-year-old youngster. 

Telephone management is as compli- 
cated as the average business, and little 
imagination is required to see the business 
operating through the facts, set out in a 
financial statement properly prepared with 
such attendant detail as will reflect, among 
other items, the revenues, accounts collect- 
ed, adjustments made, balances due, those 
in the suspense account and bad debts. 

Let us look at some of the pictures that 
will arise when we scan such a report. 

This statement represents in part: Ac- 
curacy of clerks in preparing bills, prompt 
or tardy mailing of bills to subscribers; 
collection methods; collection treatment ; 
cooperation of subscribers in paying their 
bills; the chronic slow pay; promises to 
pay fulfilled and broken; the bills not paid 
on account sickness in the family, bills not 
paid on account husband out of work, 
bill not paid by the big merchant in town 
who always paid previously early in the 
month—you wonder now what his prob- 
lems are. 

Adjustments made because the telephone 
was in trouble several times during the 
month, reflecting the effectiveness of the 
repairman, sometimes, and too often the 
real barometer of the condition of plant; 
the bad debt, the subscriber who failed in 
business, the man who lost his job owing 
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hips and Telephones— 


HE sailing vessel is still with us in romance of the seas, but in com- 
merce it has given way long ago to more modern shipping craft. It 
could not begin to cope with present day demand for quick shipments. 


In telephony, the older systems of setting up connections served well 
enough when any kind of telephone service was accepted eagerly. But, 
like sailing ships, they are giving way to a better and more efficient 
system—one that does the work mechanically without the uncertainties 
of human handling. The ‘‘old way”’ is passing. 


The system that is taking its place is Strowger Automatic, the ‘‘new 
way’’ in telephone operation. Strowger Automatic not only delivers the 
kind of service needed today, but guards against obsolescence. Service 
in a Strowger Automatic exchange is always up-to-date because the 
equipment is easily adjustable to new requirements. When additions 
are made advantage can be taken of the latest developments. 


Operating organizations, large and small, all over the world, have seen 
the wisdom of building for the future. They are standardizing on 
Strowger Automatic for exchanges of every size. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation................. jase’ New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd......... 2... 5666 5c eee euee > eT TeT  U 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd............ cece cree eee n wena eeneees tne exes man Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston...............-5 5.655500 ees Paris 
Automatic Telephomes, Utd. ............00eceeees “teres e sows eb eihinn adh ew : . Sydney 
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you and others, leaving town with no 
prospect of collection—the other bad debt 
where husband and wife have parted, each 
claiming the other owes the bill; neither 
will pay nor does pay. 

The increased exchange revenue billing, 
as compared with the previous period, re- 
flecting the result of the new industries or 
the new homes or new subscribers, or all 
combined. 

Local pay-station revenue is up; surpris- 
ing about those four public pay stations— 
one at the corner drug store, one at the 
railway depot, one at the ice cream parlor 
and one at the big oil filling station—never 
thought the public would pay for local 
calls at a pay station as readily as the 
revenue shows. If that revenue keeps up, 
the additional investment in the coin-col- 
lector will be justified. 

What an interesting story the revenue 
and collection report of any telephone ex- 
change tells—the hopes, the prosperity, the 
happiness, the contentment, some of the 
tragedies, the failures! The success and 
many of the forecasts of the future of the 
community are tied up and can be seen in 
part through that monthly report, if man- 
agement looks for it, analyzes it and trains 
itself to see it. 

Some one has said any one can earn 
money, but it takes a wise man to spend 
money to get the greatest good from it. 

What romance in the expense account— 
that important factor in the success or 
failure of any business! 

Plant maintenance expense tells the story 
of the short-circuit caused by the trees in 
front of Jones’ farmhouse which he will 
not let you trim. 

In another item of the statement there is 
a tragedy—a pole broken when an automo- 
bile left the road with a reckless driver 
who paid the final penalty of his careless- 
ness. The guy and anchor reset at John- 
son’s corner as a result of “good fellow” 
supervision when the slug was set three 
feet deep in place of five feet. 

The span of cable replaced when Wil- 
son’s store burned down; batteries replaced 
on rural lines, all too frequent, because the 
receivers were down on long conversations 
—and otherwise. 

Trees trimmed last year, delayed because 
you have been trying for months to get the 
permit. Slack wires pulled up which will 
reduce the number of troubles on Line 17. 

Instruments polished and cords replaced 
at the subscribers’ premises, which you 
know is pleasing to the subscribers and 
helps your public relations. 

Rewiring of the subscriber’s station who 
remodeled his house and wants the old 
inside wiring replaced because the insula- 
tion was ragged and unsightly, which you 
know will help the service and public 


relations. 

Considering the work of polishing in- 
struments and rewiring subscribers’ sta- 
tions, costs on substations continue lower 
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than last year—pretty good evidence the 
dry batteries are being made better, per- 
haps, at a little higher cost, but one can 
afford to pay more when there is more life 
in the battery. 

The telephone which was moved to the 
new house that the Browns have been look- 
ing forward to for years. 

The wires were changed from dangerous 
proximity to the power lead to safeguard 
Jim, the lineman, for Jim has a wife and 
two youngsters and you feel you did the 
right thing by him and his to spend the 
money to move those wires. 


Errors Affect Dividend Rate. 


Pole maintenance looks too high as com- 
pared with previous statement. Hello— 
what’s this? No wonder it’s high! Charged 
to “Current Maintenance” in place of “Re- 
serve for Accrued Depreciation” for re- 
placing poles on plank road as a result of 
sleet storm damage. If this error was not 
corrected, it would have seriously affected 
the dividend rate for the year. 

Operating room costs are lower than for 
the previous year. Rearrangement of the 
operators’ working schedules made it pos- 
sible to carry on the work with a reduc- 
tion of one-half an operator’s time. Pre- 
viously, not much attention had been paid 
to the traffic load, one period of the day 
compared with another. After spending 
two hours studying the subject with the 
chief operator, the change was made, with 
a definite showing of the result of that 
two hours’ discussion of the matter with 
the chief operator. 

Collection and revénue accounting prac- 
tices were changed a year ago, the current 
financial statement telling the story in 
money saved. This brings a glow of satis- 
faction, for not only is expense down, but 
the collection and accounting work is easier 
than under the old practices. 

Directory costs are up a little, but this is 
the result of the book containing some ad- 
vertising which more than offsets the 
additional expense. 

It was some job to sell some of the 
advertising space, but the reward shows 
up in the financial statement after the ob- 
jective was accomplished, which makes 
possible the next directory advertising 
sales job to be carried on with a stouter 
heart. 

Looks like cost of printing is fairly 
liberal. There should be an opportunity 
to get the cost down a bit, at least as much 
as it has gone up, on account of the few 
additional advertisements printed. 

Materials and supplies on hand appear 
high per station; it seems possible this 
should be reduced. Next Monday Line- 
man Jim will help in checking up stock to 
see that it is cleared of junk; and here- 
after orders for new material will be made 
in quantities to keep the stock down to 
what will be needed in the next three 
months instead of ordering some items for 
a year’s supply. The objective should be 
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a lower average investment in material and 
supplies per station. Lineman Jim wil! 
help us get it there. 

There is an idea to develop—if Lineman 
Jim can help to reduce the material and 
supplies account, why cannot he be of 
some help on the plant maintenance costs? 
Unquestionably he has many opportunities 
to save a bit here and there on material. 

When interested in these comparative 
statements, he will see that poor super- 
vision means loss in money. When there 
are temporary men, he will watch to see 
the anchor slugs are set the regulation 
depth. He will be more interested in 
getting tree-trimming privileges to keep 
out trouble. When he has a little spare 
time out in the country, he will pull up 
some slack wires here and there to keep 
out trouble, for he will see all those things 
finally get into the financial statement, as 
well as improving the service. 


The chief operator will be interested in 
the result of the two-hour conference. She 
will not know the first thing about the 
entire financial statement, but she will be 
interested in the improvement in the costs 
of her department; it will give her a dif- 
ferent view of possibilities of her work. 

In the management of a telephone prop- 
erty, financial statements are valuable to 
management from a comparative stand- 
point—not only in a general way but from 
the standpoint of a unit basis. To illus- 
trate: The financial statement for the year 
1924 may indicate greater expense as a 
total when compared with the year 1923. 

General explanation may be offered that 
the increase in number of subscriber sta- 
tions caused the increase of total expense. 
Obviously such a’ general explanation of 
increased expense is not accurate for good 
management. Expense cost per subscrib- 
er’s station is ordinarily more desirable. 
This information is readily obtainable by 
dividing various departmental expenses by 
the average number of stations in service 
for the period under consideration. 

Costs per station for plant maintenance, 
traffic, commercial, general expenses, for 
investment and revenue, I believe, are the 


-more desirable expense cost units to use 


for comparative purposes by management. 


The financial statement to be satisfactory 
must show, among other things, a fair re- 
turn on the investment. However, when 
the net return is not adequate, the financial 
statement will be a constant reminder and 
give courage for proper action when all 
that can be done to expense has _ been 
inaugurated, consistent with good service. 

What does the man of the household 
with a fixed earning power do when he 
finds more mouths to feed—more little feet 
to be shod—with other attendant expenses 
with a growing family? His job is to 
earn more—with the same two hands, with 
the same head—for the father with real 
courage, if he is a farmer, studies the 
rations he feeds his cows to make them 
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produce more, he will sell his milk to the 
cheesemaker where he can get a better 
price than selling elsewhere; he studies 
the market—and with good management, 
which may include doing many things he 
doesn’t like to do; but finally he increases 
his earnings. 

The man on a salary studies at night— 
his own business, and probably the busi- 
ness of another. He may take a corre- 
spondence course or a university extension 
course—studies at night, on Sundays, holi- 
days, and finally fits himself for the job 
ahead. 

The small merchant studies the market, 
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watches his inventory, watches the waste, 
improves his collections, buys closer, turns 
his old stock, carries more goods of the 
kind and caters to the sale of goods to cus- 
tomers where profits are a little better. 
He and his clerk become more of sales- 
men, as compared to order takers, and so 
his financial statement improves. 

The manager of a telephone property, to 
do the very best for his patrons, has the 
same problem before him when the return 
is not adequate. First, the service must 
be good; following, the expenses must be 
based on good management. With his bal- 
ance sheet before him, and all sources of 
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revenue fully developed, if it does not then 
pay, it will be evident wnat the only re- 
maining course of action is to secure a 
rate revision upward. 

After he and his superior officers are 
well sold that a revision is necessary, then 
the job of selling the public is at hand. 

This is not always easy to do, but a 
financial statement, with operations under 
present and proposed rates prepared in 
simple form, easily understood, may be 
made a valuable assistant in getting the 
righteousness of your case well established 
in the minds of your patrons, enlisting 
their support in your objective. 








Personal Notes From the Field 





Harry Miles, general manager of the 
Benton Independent Telephone Co., Pros- 
ser, Wash., and his family have the heart- 
felt sympathy of TELEPHONY and their 
many friends in the telephone field in the 
sudden and tragic death of their 18-year- 
old daughter, Marie. 

Marie and two other Prosser high school 
students were almost instantly killed at the 
crossing just west of Prosser early Sunday 
morning, February 1, when the automobile 
in which they were riding was struck by 
a Northern Pacific passenger train which 
was running without a headlight. 

After a most impressive funeral service 
—attended by more than 2,000 people— 
the bodies of Marie and her schoolmates, 
Dorothy Wilson and Joensuu, 
were laid in their final resting places on 
Tuesday, February 3. 


George 


W. R. Johnson recently resigned his 
position as general manager of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D., 
to become division manager for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., with jurisdic- 
tion over the states of South Dakota and 
Nebraska. Mr. 
will be in Omaha. 

W. J. Brazel, of Omaha, Neb., di- 
vision superintendent of plant for the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., has been 
appointed general manager of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., 
to succeed W. R. Johnson. 


Johnson’s headquarters 


Carl J. Lord, who began business life 
asa newspaper man in Lincoln, Neb., has 
been named as commercial manager of the 
Grand Island district for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., and will take charge 
at once. Mr. Lord is a Nebraskan by birth. 
After graduating from the Randolph high 
school he entered the state university, 
graduating in 1911 with an A. B. degree. 
He was colonel of the cadet regiment and 
an associate editor of the university daily 
While in school. 

The Bell company Mr. Lord 
from the ranks of the newspaper men in 
1915 to become assistant advertising man- 


drafted 


ager in the publicity department. In 1921 
he was made special agent in the com- 
mercial department, and a year later was 
named assistant to the general commercial 

















Carl J. Lord, District Commercial Manager 
for Bell at Grand Island, Neb., Entered 
Telephone Field Through News-— 
paper Gateway. 
half ago he was 
made assistant to the general commercial 


agent. A year and a 
supervisor, which position he leaves to go 
to Grand Island. 

Obituary. 

Oliver Heaviside, noted British physi- 
cist, died recently at the age of 77 as a re- 
sult of a fall from a ladder. 
self Mr. 
chosen field of electromagnetism and only 


Despite him- 
Heaviside had won fame in his 
last. vear the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the leading British electrical society, 
conferred a gold medal upon him because 
of his eminence as an exponent of elec- 
trical science. 

He proved the value of self-induction in 
long-distance telephony, a method quickly 


adopted in America (where the same con- 
clusions were independently reached by Dr. 
M. I. Pupin) and Germany, though long 
rejected by the British Post Office. 

In the early days of wireless, Mr. Heavi- 
side was the first to declare that electrical 
waves, in traveling over the mountain of 
water 150 feet high that lies between Eng- 
land and America, would accommodate 
themselves to the surface of the sea in the 
same way as they follow a metallic wire. 
He further pointed out that there probably 
was an upper layer of air which would 
act as an upper guide for electric waves. 
This layer is now called the Heaviside 
layer. 

His papers contributed to The Electrician 
were collected and published as “Electrical 
Papers” in two volumes in 1892. But his 
fame will: rest on his “Electromagnetic 
Theory” in three volumes (1893-1913) pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

The statement that Mr. Heaviside won 
fame “despite himself” is due to his many 
eccentricities. From boyhood he had been 
stone deaf and had lived practically all 
his life as a recluse. He persistently re- 
fused to answer letters or reveal the place 
of his abode. 

London scientific men are said to have 
literally forced a pension upon him, but he 
never really emerged from his shell. 
of his admirers met him face to face, 
though the Royal Society elected him to a 
fellowship and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers (in 1918) to honorary 
membership. 

Mrs. Joseph Edwards, secretary of 
the Mosinee Telephone Co., Mosinee, Wis., 
passed away recently at the Wausau 
Memorial Hospital after a lingering ill- 
ness. 

The deceased was born in Albany, Wis., 
about 40 years ago. She was united in 
marriage with Mr. Edwards, manager of 
the Mosinee Telephone Co., about 19 years 
ago. are her widower, two 
children, Emma and Giles, and a brother, 
Roland Corsaw of Elroy. 


Few 


Surviving 









Steps in Completing a Local Call 


Discussion of Steps in Completing Local Call—Each Plays Important Part 


in Rendering of 100 Per Cent Service—Attention, Readiness, Speed, 
Voice, Repetition, Busy Test, Completing the Connection and Disconnecting 


By Miss Grace Coan, 


Chicf Operator, Crawford County Telephone Co., Denison, lowa 


Telephone service is unlike the service 
rendered in almost any other line of en- 
deavor, for it consists mainly of careful 
detail. For example, an operator’s re- 
sponsibility in the performance of her 
work at the switchboard starts before she 
receives an order for service. 

Her first responsibility is attention, as 





We all know that the 
applicant, whose voice is harsh or high- 
pitched, is not considered eligible for tele- 
phone work. The most difficult part of 
the instructor’s training is to cultivate her 
student’s voice to become soft, clear and 
very distinct. 


student’s training. 


It has been said, by the English people, 





Miss Coan Watches Her Operators at Denison Closely to Guard Against Weakening of 


Any of the 


the signals of the subscribers make their 
appearance so silently she would not know 
they were there if she were not constantly 
directing her attention toward the board. 

Before the signal appears she must also 
be in readiness to answer, with a plug in 
her hand and the listening key thrown 
open. When the line lamp is lighted, she 
must insert a plug speedily, say “Number, 
please?” and at the same time pick up her 
calling plug. 

Her manner of speaking is the next im- 
although little or 
no emphasis has been placed on this phase 
of her training. The human voice, which 
may indifference, 
terest or enthusiasm, depending upon the 
mood of the speaker, has scarcely been 


portant responsibility, 


convey impatience, in- 


considered as a important factor in the 
training of the operator. 

However, at the present traffic 
people are realizing the fact that training 
of the voice must be considered of as 
much importance as any other part of the 


time, 





Eight Important Links 


in Furnishing Good Service. 


that it is easy to distinguish an American 
woman in a group, not because of 
difference in appearance, but because of 
the harsh, high-pitched, untrained tones, 
in which she speaks. Today a movement 
is afoot, at least in the large offices, to 
train the student’s voice by means of the 
dictaphone. It has been found that by 
this method the student becomes a more 
strict judge of her voice-carrying quali- 
ties and tones than her instructor would 
ever be able to make her realize. 

Naturally the next step, which is rep- 
etition of the order, is an easy matter to 
accomplish, after she has learned to speak 
in a natural talking voice. I would like 
to dwell on this step for a moment, for it 
is one point in the operator’s training and 
her later work as an operator, which is 
not emphasized as it should be. 

Undoubtedly, you are all familiar with 
the stile-strip method of training. There- 
fore, it will not be necessary to emphasize 
The student is taught to 
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any 


its importance. 


repeat her numbers clearly, separately and 
in the form of a question. Incidentally, thi: 
results in the subscriber’s acknowledg 
ment; in fact, in some offices the operator 
is taught to repeat the order again, if th 
subscriber not acknowledge. Of 
operator repeats 
orders correctly, there are not many times 


does 


course, when = an her 
in a day when she is obliged to repeat an 
order a second time. 

This method operator to bx 
more careful in her repetition than shx 
would be if she repeated the number and 
did not receive the acknowledgment of th: 
subscriber. A natural result is that the 
subscriber’s attention is claimed through- 
out the repetition of the order, so in case 
of error he will correct her. 


causes an 


After receiving acknowledgment of the 
repetition, the next step in advancing the 
call towards completion is the busy test. 
This is most frequently slighted for va- 
rious reasons; because not 
enough emphasis is placed on the bus) 
test in the student’s training; again, the 
example of the older operators is not a 
good one, as the student rarely sees them 
pause long enough to recognize a_ bus) 


often it is 


test in their hurry to answer new signal: 
supervisory signals and to take down dis- 
connects as they appear. 

Such indifferent procedure regarding th 
busy test often results in connections be- 


ing doubled, which is, perhaps, mor 
serious than we ever realize, since we do 
not know the complications that ma) 


result in subscribers overhearing conver- 
sations not intended for them. And this 
the only result—one equally as 
scrious is the impressions formed by our 
patrons, who attribute the fault to care- 
lessness or lack of training. 

Following the busy test is the complet- 
ing or attempting to complete the call. 
There types of ringing—auto- 
matic and manual. I shall, however, con- 
fine my remarks to the manual ringing. 
After the first ring. in case of a delayed 
answer, rings are repeated at intervals of 
ten seconds until the end of two minutes. 
In case of visual or voluntary superv'- 
sion, it is important that the operator ad- 
vise the subscriber of a delayed answer 
so that it will not be necessary for him to 
ask for additional rings. 

When he does ask for supplementar) 
rings, he feels that he is helping Central 
to give the service he desires, and thus an 
unfavorable impression is often made. A 


is not 


are two 


« 


an 
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request for an additional ring should al- 
ways be complied with, for usually when 
a subscriber makes such a request, he is 
in a better position to know the conditions 
at the called telephone than the operator. 

The last, but not least important point 
in the completion of a local connection is 
the prompt disconnect at the finish of con- 
versation. 

The reasons for the speedy release of 
the subscriber’s lines are: First, so that 
cither party may use his telephone for 
cther calls: second, so that lines on which 
conversation is actually finished will not 
be reported busy; and, third, so that the 
congestion, which results from slow dis- 
connects will not occur. 

By close observation of connections an 
readily detects recalls. It is 
most annoying, as you know, when vow 
are in the position of a subscriber, not to 
te able to get Central's attention on a 
connection so that you may make a re- 
quest for another order. 

The student’s reflection, while she looks 
at the operators at work for the first time, 
is that the work is quite simple, for she 
sees the connections quickly and _ easily 
established, and taken down. Even as a 
student, when she is learning the different 


operator 


steps, she is not impressed with the com- 
plications; but her opinion is changed 
quickly when she is seated at the switch- 
beard for the first time. She realizes then 
that she must know how to take those 
steps, not only correctly, but quickly. 

Operators usually find long distance 
work more interesting than local, as they 
say that local work is purely mechanical, 
but this is a great mistake. 

In conclusion, in training operators for 
ocal work do not neglect any one of the 
steps mentioned, for each one plays an 
important part in giving 100 per cent local 
service. A chain is no stronger than its 
weekest link. Telephone service may be 
iikened to a chain whose links are atten- 
tion, readiness, speed, voice, repetition, 
basy test, completing the ««nnection and 
“sconnecting. 

Peninsular Company Breaks Rec- 
ord in Line Construction. 
Records for telephone construction in 
Florida were broken early this month 
by the Peninsuiar Telephone Co. en- 
gaged in linking Boca Grande and Gas- 
parilla Island with the mainland. As a 
result the opening of the first telephone line 
into Boca Grande from the outside world 

was recently celebrated. 

Exactly 34 miles of line were con- 
structed in 10 days, an average of more 
than three miles per day. Telephone of- 
ficials declare that- this establishes a new 
high mark for telephone line building in 
Florida and probably anywhere in the 
entire South. The building of the line 
was accomplished under the direction of 
W. U. Lathrop, manager of the Bradenton- 
Sarasota division of the company. 
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Telegraph service to Boca Grande has 
been available for 20 years but the de- 
mands brought about by recent rapid de- 
velopment have made telephone service im- 
perative. 

Florida and Iowa State Conven- 
tion Dates Announced. 

The Florida Telephone Association will 
hold its convention this year at the Lake- 
land Terrace Hotel, Lakeland, Fla.. 
March 26 and 27, according to an an- 
nouncement just received from President 
W. G. Brorein. Provision will be made 
for the display of equipment by telephone 
manufacturers and supply dealers. 
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The directors of the lowa Independent 
Telephone Association have decided upon 
April 15, 16 and 17 as the dates for the 
annual state convention, which will be held 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 24.—Copper, firm. 
Electrolytic, spot and futures, 1434@147.. 
Tin, steady; spot and nearby, 57.12; fu- 
tures, 57.37. Iron, steady; No. 1 northern, 
24.50@25; No. 2 northern, 23.50@24:; No 
2 southern, 21.50@22. Lead, steady; spot, 
912@9.25. Zinc, quiet; East St. Louis, 
spot and futures, 7.55@7.60. 
spot, 19@20. 


Antimony, 











me with, “Hello!” 


street alone at night?” I asked. 


“I’m selling papers. 
questioned me. 
town.” 
an awful murder on the front page.” 


“What a little saleswoman,” 


older !” 


correct reports to subscribers. 


“Well, all right, Mary.” 


“Cancel my call, Bigton.” 
“No, he said cancel.” 

a call order. 
“Out of town, Mary? Sure?” 
“Yes, that’s what Bigton said.” 
“Well, let it go.” 
“All right, George.” 


“Cancel, Bigton.” 


less as a toad in a well.” 





TOAD-IN-THE-WELL SERVICE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 
Coming down the street tonight, a little girl about ten years old hailed 


“Well, how do you do, little girl? 
This is my last one. 
“Your paper is a local paper, little girl, and I am a stranger in your 


“Yes, but maybe you want to go to a show, and here they are on this 
page; or a sale tomorrow, and here is a whole page of sales; then, here is 


I reflected as I went on down the street. 
“Wouldn't she make a good long distance operator if she were a few years 


Many long .distance operators invite cancellation of calls by the ex- 
pressions they use in passing reports to their patrons. 
possible for operators in small offices, who are not furnished long distance 
instructions in book form, to know the proper report to pass to their sub- 
scribers, when the toll center passes them a report in code form. 

That is one reason why it would be far better for the toll center oper- 
ators to pass the reports to the tributary-office subscribers. 
seems to be so much argument against such a procedure, I will only say this: 

If the tributary operators do this work themselves, they should use the 
If they do not know what these reports are, 
their companies should furnish them the long distance instruction book. 

Here is what I heard when at Hocum recently: 

The toll center operator passed a report of “DA” to Hocum. 

The tributary operator passed the report to her subscriber : 

“They can’t get an answer on your call, George.” 


“What do you want to do, George, cancel?” 
“Yes, I guess that’s all I can do, Mary. 


“Won't he let us complete it later, Hocum?” 
Then Bigton must take up a toll circuit, reach an operator and cancel 


The toll center operator reported “UX” to the tributary office operator. 
‘George, your party’s out of town.’ 


= 


My father used to say when anything was not useful, “It’s about as use- 
That is my opinion of codes improperly used. 


What are you doing on this dark 


Do you want it?” she counter- 


Of course, it is im- 


However, there 


Let it go.” 






































Here and There in Telephone Work 





“Passing on the Burden,” One 
Answer to Newspaper’s Charge. 
By Avsert P. ALLEN, 
Commercial Engineer, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

A few nights ago the writer was wait- 
ing for a street car in Chicago when two 
young business men passed and he heard 
one remark reassuringly, “Well, you know, 
a: business that has no losses has no 

profits.” 

At this, the writer turned to his friend 
and said: “That fellow answered the Ed- 
wardsville editorial.” 

The editorial referred to appeared in the 
Edwardsville (Ill.) Intelligencer on Jan- 
uary 7, 1925, and was as follows: 


Passing on the Burden. 

‘There will be some difference of opinion 
on the application of the 157 telephone 
companies operating in the state of Lllinois, 
to raise rates because they sustained a 
heavy loss due to the sleet storm of last 
month. 

Other businesses sustain losses through 
various reasons, but they do not run to the 
public to stand the loss. The owners stand 
it, if the concerns be of that type, or the 
stockholders and bondholders forfeit their 
interest, if it be that kind of corporation. 

In similar wise it is hard to see why the 
telephone company should expect to pass 
on to the public all the burden of operating 
the company and sit back, assured at all 
times of no loss of interest or appreciation 
in stocks and bonds. 

No other concern could do that—why 
should the telephone companies? It is an 
unfortunate thing that they had this loss, 
but why should they be any different in 
that respect than the man operating a gro- 
cery store, or the man operating a farm, or 
the man operating a factory, to whom bad 
years and losses come at times? 

They have no recourse on the general 
public of the kind mentioned—why should 
the others? 

Are public utilities to be preferred 
creditors, against whose owners no loss 
can possibly accrue, because in that event 
they can merely ask the commerce commis- 
gion for higher rates to spread over the 
rent in the canvass? It is something to 
think about. It is an unfair comparison 
with private business and private enter- 
prise. 


' This editorial probably expresses a popu- 
lar though quite erroneous idea as to the 
intererlationship between a modern public 
utility and its customers. As the same idea 
has been expressed elsewhere, it is worthy 
of notice, and the question it raises, as 
well as the opinions it puts forth so con- 
fidently, should be answered. 

Applying the statement of the man on 
the street to the case of the present-day 


telephone business, the editorial might be 
answered as follows: 

The telephone business is under public 
regulation as to capitalization, rates and 
charges in order that the public may be 





sure of securing service on the basis of 
actual cost plus a reasonable return, only, 
on the value of the property necessary to 
give such service. A heavy loss due to a 
sleet storm certainly adds to the “actual 
cost of service” over a term of years and, 
therefore, must be provided for in the 
rates—the only possible way to do it—if 
service is to be continuous and adequate. 

Other businesses may sustain similar 
losses, but they just as frequently have. 
extra profits during good times. They do 
pay the loss, but can also pocket the extra 
profits. Moreover, the ordinary business 
man would never be satisfied with the very 
moderate return on the investment to which 
the regulatory law Llimits the capital of 
the investor in telephone property. 

The real answer to the thought ex- 
pressed in the editorial is that, in spite of 
the apparent temporary “advantage” (sic) 
which the storm-afflicted telephone com- 
panies are supposed to have secured out of 
the wreck of their properties, there are 
“other businesses” 
who, as a consequence, have been tempted 
to sell out such businesses in order to put 
all their money into the “favored” telephone 
business. 


very few owners of 


Looking at the question from the view- 
point of the public, let us suppose that 
these storm-wrecked utilities of Illinois 
could get no recognition of their present 
condition which would them to 
Would 


that be a benefit to the public, left with a 


enable 
finance a reconstruction program. 


partial service, or with no service at all? 

And vet rates, up to the time of the 
storm, have been too low to create a fund 
for such an unusual reconstruction pro- 
gram, and, therefore, new money is abso- 
lutely necessary if service is to be restored. 
3ut there never has been, and never will 
be, a law which can compel a citizen to 
put his savings into such an enterprise as 
a telephone system, which the public regu- 
lates in one direction only and with no 
regard to the right of the investor to a 
reasonable return at all 
more at any time. 





times—but no 


Thus we see that public interest does 
demand adequate and continuous service 


as of more importance than a fixed level’ 


But such service can only be 
provided by a company having sufficient 
credit to 
credit demands either: 

(1) A speculative chance to extract “all 
the traffic will bear”; or (2) a guarantee 
of a minimum return on money advanced. 

The first option is obnoxious to the 
public and is prevented by our regulatory 
laws. 

The second plan, then, is the only alter- 
native and must eventually be followed. in 
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of rates. 


secure new money; and such 


all cases, even if at times its application 
seems to favor too much the utility, as 
our friend, the Edwardsville editor, seems 
to think is true in the present case. 


How Telephone Serves Federal 

Reserve Bank in New York. 

One of the most elaborate telephone sys- 
tems ever installed has been placed in the 
spacious new 15-story building of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York in New 
York City. It includes one of the largest 
commercial private branch exchange 
switchboards in the world, having 20 posi- 
tions, capable of serving 2,000 telephones. 

Located in a sound-proof room on the 
14th floor of the new structure, with the 
power facilities in an adjoining room, this 
equipment provides a central office for the 
bank’s army of workers which is equal in 
size to that serving many small cities. 

Safety and protection features mark this 
interior telephone system as most unusual. 
This is especially true of the equipment 
placed in the many vaults which are situ- 
ated, like the catacombs of ancient Rome, 
in the five sub-basements of the building. 
In each vault are two telephones—one con- 
nected with the bank’s private branch ex- 
change board, and the other directly with 
the Rector central office of the city system. 

Thus, if an unfortunate clerk is inad- 
vertently locked in a vault, he can call for 
assistance even though it should be after 
business hours, and to insure further pro- 
tection, auxiliary trunk lines to the John 
central office are also provided which can 
be used in case the regular trunk lines to 
the Rector office should fail. As a further 
means of safety, every elevator in the 
building has an extension telephone. 

In addition to the regular telephone 
equipment, there are a number of auxiliary 
individual lines, five interior systems, mis- 
cellaneous special wiring plans and a spe- 
cial sound-proof telegraph room, which 
contains a 20-line loop jack switchboard 
and telegraph sets. 


Rural Subscribers Responded to 
This Sort of Collection Appeal. 
Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent to 

our rural subscribers in December which 
produced very satisfactory results. I think 
we had better than 50 per cent replies, and 
only one was a promise to pay in the 
spring. 

Of course, all the return envelopes were 
not used, but we had about 50 out of 200 
use them. Many subscribers came in }<t- 
son and paid. Quite a few came in aiter 
the first of January. 

“Dear Sir: We are making a special 
effort to close our books: on December 31 
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with all rural accounts paid. Yours.is one 
of about 200 still unpaid at this time, but 
we know you want to help and will do 
what you can. 

Will you use the enclosed envelope to 
send us your check, or to let us know just 
when we may expect payment? Your bill 
to January 1 is $——— 

Yours truly,” 
Minn. L.. M.. 





Ohio Bell’s New Office and Op- 
erating Building in Toledo. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. announces 
that plans and specifications have been 
completed for a telephone office and op- 
erating building to be erect- 
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with the exception of a light court about 
20 feet by 60 feet on the north side of the 
building. The building will be so arranged 
that these courts may be built over in the 
future when additional floor space is re- 
quired. The seventh floor and future floors 
to be built above will have light courts on 
both the north and south sides, which will 
insure good light and ventilation for all 
time on these floors. 


The building will be absolutely fireproof, 
the windows will be of heavy frames and 
sash, with wire glass and those windows 


adjoining adjacent properties will be 


equipped with automatic rolling steel fire 
of the 


shutters. The elevators will be 
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There was an extended discussion as to 
whether work on insulations should be 
limited to low voltage material, or whether 
the other important types of insulators 
should be included. This led to the ap- 
pointment of a small committee to for- 
mulate definite recommendations. This 
committee reported the following recom- 
mendations, which were unanimously ap- 
proved: 


“Certain classes of insulators have 
reached a stage of development which 
seems to warrant standardization; others 


can be standardized as to certain important 
dimensions; still others are in a develop- 
ment stage which makes attempted stand- 

ardization, other than along 





ed on Huron street between 
Jefferson avenue and Mon- 
roe street, in the city of 
Toledo, Ohio, made neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of 
that city. This building 
will be of the most modern 
type and of an attractive 
style of architecture, and 
will involve an expenditure 
of about $1,000,000. It is 
expected the actual construc- 
tion will be under way with- 
in the next 45 days. 

The initial building will 
be seven stories in height, 
with the foundations and 
supporting members de- 
signed for an ultimate height 
of 12 stories, and will be of 











structural steel and _ rein- 
forced concrete construction, 
with a stone facade and ex- 
terior trim. Two basements wiil be pro- 
vided to house the heating plant, house 
machinery and power apparatus for oper- 
ating the telephone equipment. 


Architect’s 


The first floor will be utilized by the 
telephone company for its business offices 
and will also contain several attractive 
storerooms. The second and third floors 
will be utilized for the central office equip- 
ment, which will be of the machine- 
switching type for local service, and will 
replace the present “Main” and “Adams” 
manual offices. 

The fourth and fifth floors are to be 
occupied by the operators’ training schools, 
and the division and district offices of the 
company. The sixth floor will contain the 
testing equipment and the frames and racks 
for the long distance switchboards, which 
will occupy a part of the seventh floor, to- 
gether with the operators’ restrooms, lock- 
er rooms, dining room and kitchen equip- 
ment. 

The first three floors of this building 
will cover the entire lot, which has a 
Irontage on the west side of Huron street 
of 157 feet and a depth of 120 feet to the 
alley in the rear. The fourth, fifth and 
sixth foors will also cover the entire lot, 


Drawing of New Telephone Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


latest design and equipped with the best 
safety devices obtainable. An 
ventilating and air-clearing 
also be installed. 


extensive 
system will 

The architects for the building are Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, 1230 Ohio 
building, at Toledo. 


Work on Standardization of Over- 
head Line Materials. 


A conference on the unification of over- 
head line materials, was held at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, New York, on 
January 1s, representatives of 19 
ested organizations being present. 


inter- 


The conference recommended by unani- 
mous action that an extensive program on 
the unification of overhead line materials 
go forward, under the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee. It was decided that the work should 
include crossarms, pins, pole steps, brackets 
and moulding; pole line hardware, in- 
cluding such items as anchor rods, bolts 
and lag screws, brackets, crossarm braces, 
guy fittings, pins and strand for suspen- 
sion and guying; and strain insulators, 
spools, knobs, etc. 


the broadest of lines, of 
questionable wisdom. 


It is recommended that 
standardization in this gen- 
eral field be undertaken to 
such an extent as the facts 
developed by a sub-commit- 
tee, or such other agency as- 
signed to this 
seem to warrant. 


work, may 

Of the other types, strain 
insulators for low potentials, 
spools, knobs, etc., which are 
used in common by the sev- 
eral branches, standardiza- 
tion is recommended.” 

The conference agreed 
that the work should include 
nomenclature, material spec- 
ifications 
data. 

The following committee, 
advisory to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, in the 
organization of the work, was appointed : 

R. F. Hosford, chairman, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: Alexander 
Maxwell, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion; G. C. Hecker, American Electric 
Railway Association; C. C. Beck, Asso- 
ciated Mfrs. of Electrical Supplies; J. C. 
Johnson, telephone 
Eisenhauer, 


and dimensional 





section, and 
electrical 
Railway Association. 

An important part of this committee's 
work will be a recommendation on the 
question of sponsorship. All interested 
groups will participate in the work 
through representation on one or more sec- 
tional committees which will be set up for 
the work, 


George 


section, American 





New York City Has Another Ma- 
chine Switching Office. 

“Buckminster”, New York City’s 24th 
machine-switching telephone central office 
was placed in operation February 14, 1925, 
at 11 p. m. in the New York Telephone 
Co.’s building at 19 Snyder avenue, Brook- 
lyn, near Albermarle road. 

The new office serves about 5,500 tele- 
phones in a district south of the parade 
grounds, Prospect Park. 





have risked their dollars in the industry. 
How far that has gone is shown by the 
fact that Omaha stands first in develop- 
ment per capita, 366 per 1,000 population 
and Lincoln fourth, 262 per 1,000—in the 
whole country. This means a concentrated 
development. 

Public Relations Most Important. 

Mr. Curtiss said that a most important 
element in the success of a company was 
the establishment and maintenance of good 
public relations. The life of the smaller 
companies revolve about this. 

Nebraska companies have a good record 
so far as satisfying their patrons is con- 
cerned. Last year, with 203 companies 
operating, the informal complaints were 
but 50 in number, and only three formal 
ones. Sixty applications were filed by 
companies, 

He said that it was impossible to satisfy 
all subscribers. As to how to treat the 
intractables he told this story: 

A Baptist minister had two children—a 
boy and a girl. They were taught that 
salvation came only through immersion. 
Being desirous that their cat and her kit- 
tens should accompany them to Heaven, 
they decided to immerse them in a tub. 
All went well with the kittens, but when 
it came to the old cat, she reared up her 
alternate ends and clawed and scratched. 

The two halted, looked at each other, 
and finally Willie said “Well, just sprinkle 
her and let her go to Hell.” The conven- 
tion howled when the members got the 
application. 

He said that it is the business and oppor- 
tunity of the telephone man to try to satis- 
fy his subscribers, and one good way is to 
tell them his problems, and let it go at 
that. He was not sold on the slogan that 
“the customer is always right.” 

“It creates a bad psychology with any 
body of subscribers,” said he, “and it isn’t 
so. You've got to tell them some time that 
they are not right. 

“Take the opportunity that is yours to 
tell them all the facts about your business. 
Be constant and persistent. Do it by ad- 
vertising, not altogether in the newspapers, 
but take them by the arm, when oppor- 
tunity offers and guide them inside. 

If you need a rate increase, don’t wait 
to tell them until you come to the commis- 
sion. That breeds suspicion. Don’t wait 
till it happens. It is a mighty refreshing 
thing to the commission to have a body 
of citizens come in, as has happened, and 
tell us to give the company whatever rate 
it is entitled to have. 

It is a bad thing for your business when 
the commission is the first agency to in- 
form your subscriber that you have applied 
for a rate increase. Tell the people first. 
They pay the bill. It is their dollar you 
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get. Show them vou have the backbone to 
face them with the facts. 

There is a theory to the effect that the 
subscriber is a partner in your business. 
Our experience has been that he is not 
always a silent partner; he gets to be a 
pretty noisy partner at times. It’s your 
fault often when that happens. 

Mr. Curtiss urged the telephone men to 
be active in the work of their communi- 
ties. “Get behind better schools, paving, 
sewers, public improvements. Be a leader 
and a booster,” he advocated. “You owe 
that obligation to your community, so be a 
big factor in community building. There 
is often no more important industry 
in the town than is~yours; have you im- 
pressed that on your people? 

“Service is not entirely physical; it is 
also mental. Cultivate courtesy, tact, 
diplomacy. See that your property is 
maintained to give good service, but see 
also that everybody is so informed, and 
make them believe it. Make them see that 
you will literally break your neck to give 
good service. Don’t look at the dollar side 
of it always. Be willing to make sacri- 
fices to help the other fellow. No other 
individual gets a greater opportunity than 
is yours.” 

Mr. Curtiss read some letters from tele- 
phone men, commenting on the tragedy of 
one where the writer said he had to walk 
down the alleys when he went abroad. 

“Cultivate a sense of humor in your 
dealings with subscribers,” he continued. 
“If you want to live in the kind of a town 
that is the kind of a town you like, help 
make it that kind of a town, and if there 
is anything wrong with the town, maybe 
it may not be the town but you.” 

Matinee theater performances for the 
wives and daughters of members and a 
banquet, followed by a brief concert of 
grand opera numbers formed the entertain- 
ment features. 

Dan Dunham of the Northwestern Bell 
company gave an instructive demonstration 
on first aid work. The Northwestern Bell 
also staged its moving pictures of a mag- 
neto exchange and the telephone industry. 


Werk of Joint Committee. 

Mark T. Caster, plant superintendent of 
the Lincoln company, reported upon the 
work of the joint committee on physical 
relations between the electric supply and 
signal lines at the closing session on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Caster said the committee had been 
organized to promote a better understand- 
ing of the problems of occupancy of the 
same highway by the two kinds of wire 
companies. It had been feeling its way 
along, and had been more interested in an 
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educational campaign than anything eise 
so far, although it had functioned with 
good results in a number of cases. It has 
been gathering information from persons 
on both sides of the controversy. 

Its activities have been concerned with 
the settlement of the various controversies 
as they have arisen through the construc- 
tion of new lines as well as in ironing out 
old troubles. It was successful in secur- 
ing a partial rerouting for one power com- 
pany that had threatened litigation and, by 
presenting the equities in cases, has been 
successful in heading off other cases. 

In one case, where a power company 
desired to go through a territory where 
two lines of telephone companies occupied 
the two sides of the road, and one tele- 
phone company wanted the power company 
to pay rental for it when moved onto the 
other’s poles, settlement was easy when it 
was pointed out that this was cheaper than 
for it to maintain its own pole line. 

One case that threatened serious trouble 
was settled by an act of Providence. The 
Daykin Telephone Co. was having serious 
difficulty in operating its lines because of 
inductive interference from transmission 
A bolt of lightning burned out the 
latter's lightning protector and at the same 
time restored the magnetic balance so that 
the trouble disappeared. 

The committee holds meetings once a 
month, and is constantly in touch with ex- 
pert advice. Recently Dr. Floyd of the 
national bureau of standards was a guest 
and speaker. Mr. Caster digressed ts urge 
the financial value attached to ownership 
of and acquaintance with the national 
safety code. No telephone company man- 
ager can afford not to know these rules, 
since it will save injuries and money dam- 
ages. 

Mr. Caster said the committee had de- 
vised a form of application for permits to 
construct lines on highways already occu- 
pied, the results of past experience, and 
this is available for everybody. It is now 
working on a tentative form of agreements 
to be signed by the companies. 


lines. 


Engineers Kept Busy. 

A national board of engineers is working 
on the various scientific problems involved 
in getting rid of interference. They are 
finding solutions from time to time, but 
they have a difficult job because of the 
rapid development of the electric supply 
companies. This has meant the use of 
lines of constantly higher voltage, and 
these bring new problems as might be 
guessed when the low power of telephone 
lines is considered. 

Makers of machinery have also had to 
be labored with to produce equipment that 
did .not introduce harmonics, when in 
operation, a condition destructive of tcle- 
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phone service and of no benefit to the 
power companies. They are also working 
to do away with surges, the sudden in- 
crease of 15 to 20 per cent in voltage at 
times. 

Mr. Caster said the telephone companies 
agree with Mr. Smith, a previous power 
company speaker, in saying that no public 
service corporation should be hampered in 
its use of the highways. 

There is to be considered, however, the 
fact that the rapid development of the 
power industry, and the discontinuance of 
small city plants, mean that there will soon 
be a transmission line on every highway. 
He believed that the higher voltage lines 
would be distributed as are the toll lines 
of the telephone companies, which occupy 
but one in six of the highways of the 
state. 

While the decision of the supreme court 
holds unconstitutional the farmer lighting 
district law, it will be amended; and these 
groups of farmers, taking current from 
properly-situated plants and distributing 
the current themselves, will still further 
multiply the problems of the telephone 
companies and bring new conditions to be 
faced. There is lots of work to be done, 
and here is where the committee is useful. 

Depreciation Accounting. 

D. E. McGregor, of the Farmers Home 
Telephone Co., of Gibbon, presented a 
discussion of the problems of handling de- 
preciation accounts for the smaller com- 
panies, which are allowed to combine main- 
tenance with them. He was critical of 
the rule of the state commission relating 
to this subject, and thought that it was a 
proper subject for the directors to take up 
with the commission. 

I. N. Devoe, commission accountant, ex- 
plained that this was intended to cover 
only the wartime period of fluctuating 
values and costs. The matter had to do 
with the proper charge to make, when a 
$500 switchboard, for which depreciation 
had been set up for the requisite number 
of years, had to be replaced by a similar 
switchboard costing $1,000. If one were to 
add interest, he would find the loss to be 
$1,180 in the 17 years’ setup, less whatever 
salvage could be secured. 

The discussion, which was participated 
in by a number of members, developed 
that the commission rule is not to be ap- 
plied now that new price levels have been 
established, higher than of old, and that 
it was permitting the excess cost to be 
charged to plant, as additional investment 
in the plant. The extra hazard of sleet 
storms is supposed to be taken care of in 
the depreciation reserve, and over a num- 
ber of years this had been found to be 
sufficient. 

Ford and the Telephone. 

In an informal talk to the members, J. 
E. Baggstrom of the Wausa company, ex- 
Pressed his puzzlement over the captious 
and critical attitude of the public towards 
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the telephone companies, compared to that 
toward a millionaire maker of popular 
automobiles. 

The telephone companies do many small 
services, for which they are paid nothing, 
yet they would be boycotted if they made 
as much money as does Henry Ford. The 
same people who are unfriendly to the 
companies flock to add to his wealth. 
them even 


Some of mortgage their 


homes to get what is not necessary and 

















Field Secretary George H. Presson Was 
Highly Complimented for His Excellent 
Work During the Year Past. 


which they cannot afford. They excuse 
this conduct by saying they are glad to 
help out a man who has done so much for 
them and for cheap transportation and 
who has made such a success of his 
business. 

Mr. Baggstrom said he was not knocking 
the automobile, but that he viewed 
with alarm the factor that it is in the 
increase of crime. He thought this in- 
crease due more to the automobile than 
to anything else. It is the automobile that 
the criminal uses to make his quick get- 
away. 

Suppose we did not have telephones? 


Would not that fact still more increase 


crime among those who fear the use of the, 


telephone as a measure of pursuit? The 
telephone is the arch enemy of the crimi- 
nal, because it is the chief means of head- 
ing him off after he seeks to escape. One 
of society’s greatest blessings, he felt, is 
the fact that the automobile was not in- 
vented before the telephone, a blessing that 
is not appreciated as it deserves. 


Lack of proper public relations was one 
of the drawbacks of the industry. Most 
managers are too timid to tell the world 
about the business. It lacks publicity of 
all sorts. 

On motion of J. E. Grint, of Sargent, 
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the association tendered the retiring 
president, C. L. Kelly of North Bend, a 
vote of thanks for the services rendered. 
Mr. Kelly said that he had only done what 
he could, and regretted that the busy task 
of looking after his own company pre- 
vented him from giving more time to the 
position. 

He said the increased membership was to 
be credited to the excellent work of the 
field secretary, George H. Presson. The 
officers appreciated the help and coopera- 
tion they had received from members, and 
the fine responses to calls for help. 

He introduced R. E. Mattison, the new 
president, who thanked the members for 
the honor and pledged them he would give 
the best he has during the next year. 

J. W. Richmond, of Wisner, for the 
membership committee, discussed the value 
of the association to the smaller com- 
panies, and believed that with Mr. Presson 
in the field for the future, larger acces- 
sions would be possible. There is still to 
be considered the fellow who is so in- 
grained in the belief that the big com- 
panies control the association that he wor.'t 
even read the proceedings to find out the 
facts. He suggested an organized per- 
sonal visitation from a large 
members to convert him. 

President MacKinnon and _ Secretary 
Deering of the U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association spoke brief farewells. 
Mr. MacKinnon said that the Nebraska 
association apparently was a convert to his 
doctrine that success is a matter of good 
management, and both expressed their 
pleasure in being in attendance. 


group of 


Mr. Grint presented for discussion a 
resolution condemning the bill now before 
the legislature permitting any company 
that desired to do so to give free service 
or reduced rates to officers and employes. 


Bill on Free or Reduced Service to 
Officers and Employes. 

Mr. Mattison said that the bill was in- 
troduced for the purpose of validating 
what the Bell and the Lincoln companies 
were now doing. This company furnishes 
service in their homes to the chief operator 
and the wire chief, because this is neces- 
sary to the service. Otherwise it would 
have to charge this up to the local expense 
account. 

A number of the members opposed the 
bill. One said that he believed the peo- 
ple would use this as an excuse for de- 
manding something free themselves. An- 
other said it would be unpopular and rise 
up to embarrass the companies. Another 
said that free service should be cut out 
and the amount represented in increased 
wages. There was general agreement upon 
the proposition that no company cared 
whether another gave this free service, ex- 
cept as to the effect it would have upon 
the public mind. 

Most of those who spoke expressed the 
opinion that whatever free service was 
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given to those employes with whom quick 


communication was essential, was not 
against the existing law for the reason 
that they formed part of the machinery 
of giving service, and were a proper part 
of the cost of it. 

Owing to a misunderstanding on the part 
of the members a motion to reject the 
resolution was unanimously adopted, thus 
leaving the convention without having ex- 
pressed an opinion on the bill. It was ap- 
parent that the majority were against it, 
but nobody noticed that the form of the 
motion killed the expression in the resolu- 
tion in favor of it. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


“We congratulate the officers of this 
association upon the fact that the char- 
acter of the program offered for the 1925 
convention has resulted in the largest at- 
tendance of any state convention in its his- 
tory, and the members upon the keen in- 
terest they have displayed at every session. 
We feel that these are evidences of the use- 
fulness of the association to the men and 
women engaged in the telephone industry, 
and an augury of the future development 
of its practical and helpful character. 

We desire in this formal manner to ex- 
press our appreciation of the services of 
our officers and directors for the past year 
in the extension of the facilities of the 
association to the smaller companies of the 
state and in the substantial aid and en- 
couragement they have given managers in 
the solution of vexing problems. We feel 
that in the employment of a field secre- 
tary, George H.- Presson, they have 
provided the necessary link to bind the 
association to the companies that need most 
the aid it is competent to give and which 
it is anxious to proffer, and congratulate 
Mr. Presson upon the success that has 
resulted from his efforts. 

We desire to express our sincere appre~ 
ciation of the many courtesies extended 
the association at this convention by the 
city of Lincoln through its mayor, to the 
Lincoln Hotel, to the exhibitors, to the 
newspapers and to all others who have 
contributed to the success of the gathering 
and the enjoyment of the occasion, having 
special references to those who appeared 
upon the program at the various sessions 
with messages that were both interesting 
and valuable.” 

Another resolution related to the deaths 
of Bruce Brown of the Maxwell-Brady 
company, a former president, and that of 
Michael Sanders of the Northwestern Bell 
company. 

Thanks were tendered President F. B. 
MacKinnon and Secretary C. C. Deering 
of the national organization for their able 
and interesting addresses. The association 
was pledged to the support of the policies 
of the national association and to give its 
aid in bringing about a higher standard of 
service and in strengthening the industry 
financially. 
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Another resolution placed the association 
on record as favoring the two-cent gaso- 
line tax. The members of the legislature 
now in session are to be urged that they 
enact the necessary legislation and to make 
such use of the proceeds in matching fed- 
eral aid as will insure the speedy construc- 
tion of a real state highway system, serv- 
ing the widest number of people and linked 
up in such a way as to best convenience the 
general public. 

Regret was expressed at the illness of 
Railway Commissioner Thorne A. Browne, 
which kept him from addressing the con- 
vention, and words of good cheer were 
sent to him. 


Explains Theories of Long and 
Short Waves in Radio. 


Two important revelations were an- 
nounced by Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, 
General Electric Co. radio expert, address- 
ing the Cleveland, Ohio, section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
on February 19. 

The first is. a system of short radio 
waves projecting high into the air which 
are not heard until they descend to the 
earth again. The second is the successful 
scrambling and unscrambling of radio 
waves. 

Dr. Alexanderson also told how prac- 
tically all static has been eliminated by the 
construction of am antenna system consist- 
ing of two antennas ten miles long joined 
by a transmission line. 

Long radio waves, such as are sent out 


from popular broadcasting stations, cling — 


close to the earth’s surface, Dr. Alexan- 
derson said. 

“So long as we are working with earth- 
bound waves we must use long waves for 
long distances because the earth absorp- 
tion of the long waves is comparatively 
small,” Dr. Alexanderson said. “When, 
on the other hand, we use high angle radi- 
ation with short waves, we utilize a differ- 
ent form of wave propagation. These 
new tracks in the ether are being explored 
by systematic research work as well as by 
commercial communication. 

“Thus a new phenomenon or law of na- 
ture has been established, though we are 
not able to give an adequate explanation. 
The curved space radiation with short 
waves will undoubtedly open up new and 
open fields for radio. 

The short wave lengths open up not 
only new paths for wave propagation but 
give us an almost inexhaustible scale of 
wave lengths, provided we utilize it to full 
advantage.” 

Speaking of the 
scrambling process, Dr. 
said : 

“Signals from Europe are picked up in 
Belfast, Me., scrambled together and sent 
into one wave band by a single transmitter 
to Riverhead, L. I. At Riverhead they are 


scrambling and un- 
Alexanderson 


unscrambled into a dozen signals, which 
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are fed back into the long wave receiving 
sets, where they go through the usual proc- 
ess of detection and transmission to New 
York. 

The signals so reproduced are exact 
replicas of the original and operators re- 
ceiving them in New York are unable to 
distinguish whether they are the original 
signals or the scrambled and unscrambled 
signals.” 

Dr. Alexanderson said the scrambling 
process is “the realization of dreams of 
John Hays Hammond Jr. many years 
ago.” 

“The fight against atmospheric disturb- 
ances and static has led us to build on 
Long Island a central receiving station 
with an antenna system consisting of two 
antennas ten miles long joined by a trans- 
mission line,’ Dr. Alexanderson continued. 
“This system eliminates practically all the 
static and intercepts on one antenna all 
the signals from stations in Europe. These 
signals are then automatically separated 
out in more than a dozen receiving sets and 
sent by wire to New York. 

“There is only one kind of disturbance 
this system does not practically eliminate— 
a thunderstorm in the neighborhood of the 
station on a line from which the signals 
come. To insure service in this contin- 
gency, a similar large antenna system was 
built at Belfast, Me., which would be 
immune to a thunderstorm on Long 
Island, whereas a station on Long Island 
would be only slightly affected by a thun- 
derstorm in Maine. But the problem was, 
how to get the signal down from Maine to 
Long Island. 

It was to accomplish this that engineers 
of the Radio Corp. of America spent years 
in study and experimenting, resulting in 
the scrambling and unscrambling process 
which has been in operation for some 
time.” 


How New York Radio Program 
Got Into Subscriber’s Receivers. 
A month or more ago complaints came 

to the New York Telephone Co. that pro- 

grams transmitted from Station WEAF 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. in New York City were coming in so 

strongly on some telephones as to inter- 

fere with service. 

This report worried the telephone offi- 
cials, because it is a recognized principle 
of the Bell company that broadcasting must 
not be allowed to infringe at all on the 
company’s primary function of conducting 
a telephone business. Engineers were as- 
signed immediately to investigate. For 
some time they could not locate the trouble. 
Finally it was discovered and explained in 
this way: 

When station WEAF broadcasts a pro- 
gram from the telephone building at 195 
Broadway, New York City, it is carried 
from the studio microphone a distance of 
more than a mile by telephone wires De- 
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fore it is put on the air at 463 West street. 

The wires carrying the broadcast pro- 
gram go through several telephone ex- 
changes. It was found that in one of these 
exchanges the telephone wires carrying the 
broadcast program had “shorted” with a 
cable of the regular telephone service, thus 
producing what is known in telephone par- 
lance as “cross-talk.” 

3ecause of this crossed circuit the radio 
program, in addition to going to the broad- 
casting station, had gone into regular tele- 
phone lines. When subscribers who were 
located on them completed a circuit by 
lifting their receivers, they got the broad- 
cast program at such strength as to make 
conversation over the wire almost im- 
possible. 

Precautions have been taken by the tele- 
phone engineers against a repetition of this 
happening and there have been no com- 
plaints since. 

Telephone men say also that they have 
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known instances where if a near-by tele- 
phone wire ran parallel to radio antennae, 
the telephone wire has received the radio 
impulses by induction. In a complaint of 
this type, only one telephone instrument 
usually is involved, and the difficulty soon 
is straightened out. 

It is also said that instances have been 
found where grounding wires caused the 
trouble. An amateur had grounded a wire 
of his receiving set on a water pipe, which 
was also used to ground a telephone wire, 
and in some way through this means the 


radio impulses were transferred to the 
telephone circuit. 
Abyssinia Has Service With 


Operator Doing All Talking. 

The telephone, which has been gradually 
reaching out into the dark places of the 
earth, now penetrates into the remote fast- 
nesses of Abyssinia. Some interesting 
facts about the Abyssinian telephone serv- 
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ice are given in a recent letter from an 
American missionary. 

The construction of the telephone line to 
the capital city, Addis Abbeba, must have 
been a difficult task, for the country is ex- 
tremely rough. It is an extensive country 


bigger than France and Italy put to- 
gether. The telephone line is strung on 


poles so low that one has to dodge under 
the wire when riding. 

The operator receives and transmits mes- 
sages, shouting them at the top of his 
lungs and using the instrument alternately 
as a transmitter and a receiver. The pub- 
lic is not permitted to use the telephone 
directly, but messages are given to the 
operator for transmission. 

An interpreter, of course, is often neces- 
sary; but anyone who is interested can sit 
at the telephone office as long as he likes 
and listen to all messages that are being 
transmitted, whether they are intended for 
him or not. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Movement Toward Municipal 
Operation of Los Angeles System. 

A movement looking toward the estab- 
lishment and operation of a municipal tele- 
phone system in the city of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was formally launched by Mayor 
George E. Cryer on February 14. 

In a communication to the board of pub- 
lic utilities Mayor Cryer requests the board 
to make an investigation and report as to 
the desirability and feasibility of acquiring, 
by purchase or by condemnation, the prop- 
erty of the Southern California Telephone 
Co., with a view to its future operation by 
the city of Los Angeles. 

Chief Engineer J. O. Marsh of the pub- 
lic utilities department expressed the 
opinion that the municipal project was en- 
tirely feasible, and that the utilities board 
will give the matter serious consideration 
at its next meeting. 

In urging immediate action on the mat- 
ter of the city’s taking over the local tele- 
phone system Mayor 
that : 

“There is widespread _ dissatisfaction 
among our people as to the character of 
the service being furnished by the local 
company and as to the rates being charged 
for that service.” 

“The city charter,” said Mayor Cryer, 
“expressly gives the city the right to estab- 
lish and operate a municipal telephone sys- 
tem. The telephone business in my opinion 
is a natural monopoly. It is not the same 
as some of the other utilities where com- 
petition in all probability is a good thing. 
In my opinion the city of Los Angeles can 


Cryer emphasizes 


take over the local telephone system, with- 
out costing the taxpayers of the city one 
cent. 

The telephone business is a paying busi- 
ness. The city could charge simply rea- 
sonable rates and out of the revenue take 
care of all interest and sinking fund 
charges on the bonded indebtedness. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that a material reduction in rates could be 
made under municipal operation. The city 
in other words would not attempt to make 
a profit. The rates would be such simply 
to take care of expenses of maintenance 
and operation, interest and sinking fund 
charges. 

I have had no negotiations with officials 
of the telephone company. The board of 
public utilities no doubt will give the mat- 
ter immediate and serious consideration. 

The people of Los Angeles are entitled 
to efficient service at the most reasonable 
rates possible.” 


Ask Restricted Long Distance 
Service to Apartment Houses. 
Alleging that the unrestricted privilege 

of long distance telephone service by apart- 

ment house tenants is seriously affecting 
the revenues of apartment house owners 
and operators in Los Angeles, Calif., 
through the incurring of heavy charges for 
long distance telephone calls by tenants, 
who move away without settling for these 
calls thereby throwing the burden upon 
the owner or operators of the apartment 
house, Charles R. Desmond, secretary of 
the Apartment House Association of Los 


Angeles County, Inc., has filed a complaint 
with the California Railroad Commission 
asking that Southern California Telephone 
Co. be required to accord the privilege of 
limited local service for all telephones now 
or hereafter to be installed in apartment 
houses or bungalow courts. 

It is stated in the complaint that up to 
two years ago the Southern California Tel- 
ephone Co. had granted apartment house 
owners and operators the privilege of so- 
called restricted long distance telephone 
service, but has since refused to grant the 
limited service. 

Complainant declares that 
apartment houses would not be deprived 
of the convenience of making long dis- 
tance calls under the limited service plan, 
but that they could obtain sanction for the 
call from the owner or the person in 
charge of the apartment house, and that 
thereby the charge would be collected from 
the proper person. 

Desmond states in his complaint that the 
owners and operators of apartment houses 
and bungalow courts would also be wi:ling 
to permit the telephone company to install 
telephone pay stations in their lobbies 
whereby tenants might be afforded long 
distance telephone service, without the in- 
terposition of the owner or operator of the 
apartment house. 


tenants of 


North Little Rock Approves Com- 
promise Rate Schedule. 

An ordinance permitting the Southwest- 

ern Bell Telephone Co. to charge the 


same rates for business and residence 
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TAKING THE “DICKER’ 
OUT OF A SALE 


There are often many and considerable differences 
between the asking price and the offer in negotiations 
involving telephone properties. 


Reaching an agreement by “dickering” is poor busi- 
ness, and is consequently becoming obsolete. 

Frequently the shrewder bargainer profits at the ex- 
pense of the party who is ignorant of actual values. 
For instance, certain important tangible or intangi- 
ble factors of value may be overlooked or overrated. 


The only way of obtaining correct knowledge of the 
value of a property is by means of a complete, ana- 
lytical appraisal of every factor in that value. 


An American Appraisal furnishes this analysis. 


Engaging an agency to fix the price at which one’s 
possessions may be sold is one of the most impor- 
tant transactions into which one can enter. 


Why use anything less than the best? 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
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telephones at North Little Rock, Ark., as 
were granted by the Little Rock council 
was passed, 8 to 2, at a meeting of the 
city council on February 9. 

According to the new schedule of rates, 
private business telephones will be charged 
for at the rate of $8 a month. The meas- 
ured service business rate is $5.50 per 
month for 100 calls, additional to be 
charged for at the rate of four cents per 
call. 

Private residence telephones will be 
charged for at the rate of $3.50 a month, 
and two-party line telephones at the rate 
of $3 a month. A four-party line will cost 
$2.50 a month. An extension for a busi- 
ness telephone under either of the two 
plans for business telephones will cost $1 
a month, and an extension for a residence 
telephone will cost 75 cents a month. 


Utility Must Have Support of 
Community to Exist. 

After investigating the service and rates 
of the Alfordsville Telephone Co., upon 
the petition of C. F. Ageton and 23 other 
patrons of the company, the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission held in its ruling 
under date of January 2: 

That the Alfordsville Telephone Co. 
should be directed to effect an improve- 
ment in its service at once, and that if an 
inspection by a representative of the com- 
mission indicated sufficient permanent im- 
provement to have been made by March 
15, 1925, to insure satisfactory service, the 
company would be authorized to charge 
the following annual rates: Business, $21, 
residence $18 for service to patrons to 
whom the company furnishes telephones; 
business, $18, residence, $15 to patrons 
who own the telephone instruments. 

Upon investigation the commission found 
that the Alfordsville company was charg- 
ing $1.25 and $1 a month for the service 
furnished by it, which service was inferior 
due to a general run-down condition of the 
plant; that during the year 1923, the an- 
mual report of the company showed a def- 
icit of $56 without any return on the in- 
vestment in the property. 

The commission held that if telephone 
utilities in small rural communities were 
to exist under the present era of high 
price levels and were to be required to fur- 
nish reasonable service, they must have 
the support and encouragement of the 
community at large; that if improvements 
in the service were to be made, financial 
assistance would have to be given to the 
company. 


Free Service Discontinued and 
Toll Charge Authorized. 

The Eastern Indiana Telephone Co. was 

recently authorized to discontinue free 

telephone service between its exchanges at 

Saratoga and Winchester, Ind. ef- 

fective March 1, 1925, and to charge a flat 
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rate of 10 cents each for all calls of five 
minutes’ duration or less. 

The public service commission found 
that three lines were in use between Win- 
chester and Saratoga, one a toll line owned 
by petitioner, another an old grounded line, 
in bad state of repair, over which free 
service was furnished, and the third line 
owned one-half by petitioner and one-half 
by Farmers Telephone Co. of Winchester 
which was also used as a free toll line; 
that if any satisfactory service was to be 
furnished over the old line owned by peti- 
tionér it would have to be replaced by new 
wire. 

That applicant’s operating income for 
the six months’ period ending June 30, 
1924, amounted to $2,346.32, and its operat- 
ing expenses for the same period, includ- 
ing depreciation, taxes and dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent on a value of $15,000, to 
$2,516.10, which showed a deficit for the 
six months of $169.78. 

The commission further found that 
petitioner owned and operated exchanges 
at Winchester, Farmland, Parker, Lynn, 
Fountain City, Saratoga, Ridgeville, Red- 
key and Dunkirk, and had a toll rate 
ranging from 10 to 30 cents between 
these points; that the free service fur- 
nished between Winchester and Saratoga 
over the free lines was unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the worn-out and congested con- 
dition of the lines; that if the old 
grounded line owned by applicant between 
the points were to be reconstructed, it 
would place an additional burden on the 
patrons of petitioner, which would be un- 
just and unreasonable. 


Rates Increase Effective for 
Oxford (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
The Oxford Telephone Co., furnishing 

service to about 600 subscribers at Oxford 

and vicinity, upon authorization of the 

Indiana Public Service Commission, placed 

in effect the following schedule of in- 

creased rates the first of the year: 
Business, single line, $2.25 per month; 
party line, $1.75, town and lodges, $1.00; 


residence, private line, $1.75; party line, 


$1.50; rural party line, $1.50. 

In its petition for higher rates the Ox- 
ford company alleged that its revenues for 
the 11 months ending December 30, 1924, 
amounted to $8,213.60, and its expenses to 
$8,772.04. 

The commission found that applicant 
was entitled to some increase in rates, and 
that the rates as approved would pay oper- 
ating expenses, including taxes, deprecia- 
tion and a return of 6 per cent on the fair 
value of applicant’s property. 


No Dividends Since 1921; Slight 
increase Authorized. 

The Burrows Telephone Co., operating 

some 300 telephones at Burrows, Ind., 

and vicinity put into effect the first of the 
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year rates of $1.50 per month for private 
lines and $1.25 for party line service. 
The approval of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission to the increase in 
rates was based upon these findings : 
That applicant company had been or- 
ganized in 1903 and now had outstanding 
capital stock of $4,800 with an investment 
in plant of about $6,000; that applicant 
had paid dividends for three years prior 
to 1921, and in 1921 had paid a dividend 
of $192; that since 1921 no dividend had 
been paid; that an exhibit filed by appli- 
cant showed a deficit for the first 11 
months of 1924 of $987.18; that ap- 
plicant’s present rates were $1 per month 
for party line service, and $1.25 per month 
for single line service, which rates did 
not produce sufficient revenue; that the 
rates as petitioned for would probably 
not meet all of applicant’s requirements. 


Taking of Testimony Begins in 
Massachusetts Rate Case. 
Hearing on the investigation into the 
general rate increase proposed by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
the state of Massachusetts began before 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 

Utilities on February 9. 

The telephone company was represented 
by Charles A. Stewart, special counsel; 
George M. Grant, general attorney; Presi- 
dent Matt B. Jones; Vice-President Charles 
S. Pierce; Assistant Vice-President C. G. 
MacDavitt; General Auditor Howard 
Moore and Chief Engineer George K. 
Manson. The commission was represented 
by Henry A. Wyman, former attorney 
general, and Charles H. Gilmore. The pe- 
titioners, which include the city of Boston 
and other cities and towns, were repre- 
sented by E. Mark Sullivan, Samuel Sil- 
verman and Samuel H. Mildram. 

The opening statement was made by 
Charles A. Stewart who declared that he 
intends in the near future to file in other 
New England states schedules of increased 
rates similar to those proposed for Massa- 
chusetts. Counsel Stewart reviewed the 
company’s growth in the past 10 years and 
told of the increased costs of other serv- 
ices and commodities as compared with tel- 
ephone service. 

During the five years ended January 1, 
1925, the company has gained almost 45 
per cent in the number of telephones op- 
erated, he asserted. Nevertheless there 
still remains a demand which it is impos- 
sible to fill. Surveys indicate that for a 
number of years to come the demand for 
telephone service will increase much more 
rapidly in Massachusetts than population. 
In 1924, Mr. Stewart testified, the com- 
pany failed to earn its present dividend (7 
per cent) by $2,500,000. 

The first witness at the hearing 
President Matt B. Jones, who testified as 
to the corporate and financial history of 
the New England company, its relations 
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. 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Western Electric Co. and de- 
mands for service. The company will 
need $100,000,000 of new money during the 
next five years, he testified. 

In his opinion the company ought to be 
permitted to earn 8 per cent upon the fair 
value of the property. The new rates, he 
stated, are calculated to yield 9% per cent 
upon the stock and 7 per cent upon the 
book cost of the property. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Jones’ testi- 
mony Tuesday morning, February 10, Fred 
E. Moore, general auditor, presented testi- 
mony as to details of the company’s 
finances. He was succeeded on the stand 
at the afternoon session by Chief Engineer 
George K. Manson who testified regarding 
the matter of depreciation. 


New Hampshire Company Secures 
Revision in Toll Rates. 

The Coos Telephone Co., of Lancaster, 
N. H., was authorized by the public service 
commission, on January 28, to place in 
effect the following revisions in its toll 
rate schedule: 

(a) Reducing the initial period for 15- 
cent, 20-cent and 25-cent messages from 
five minutes to three minutes and the over- 
time period on 15-cent and 20-cent mes- 
sages from two minutes to one minute; 
(b) changing the basis of determining 
person-to-person, appointment and mes- 
senger charges (derived from the rates for 
station-to-station messages) by computing 
the rates for these classes of messages to 
the next higher multiple of 5 cents when- 
ever the station-to-station rate is not even- 
ly divisible instead of computing the rate 
as at present in some cases to the next 
lowest multiple of five cents. 

The commission found that the effect of 
these revisions on the applicant’s income 
would be so slight as to be of very little 
importance; that reducing the initial time 
period would improve the service, and that 
there appeared to be no good reason for a 
shorter initial period for 30-cent messages 
than for 25-cent messages, nor a shorter 
overtime period for 25-cent messages than 
20-cent messages, and in that connection 
the proposed schedule appeared to be pref- 
erable to the one now in use as it would 


Tfemove discrimination between different 
classes of toll users. 
Beresford, S. D., Votes for 


Municipal Telephone System. 
3y an overwhelming majority the peo- 
ple of Beresford, S. D., at a special elec- 
tion February 10 voted in favor of con- 
structing and operating a municipal tele- 
Phone exchange. This vote was 477 in 
favor, and 82 opposed. Bids for the con- 
struction of the exchange, estimated to 
cost $45,000, were opened in January by 
the city council, but awarding the contract 
Was deferred until the outcome of the 
Special election. 
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The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
already has an exchange in Beresford and 
has been in business in that city for many 
years. The company has an investment of 
approximately $46,000, according to the 
company‘s statement. The Bell company 
will continue to operate this exchange. 

The history of the proposition dates 
back to September 11, 1924, when petitions 
were presented to the city council, asking 
the construction of a municipal telephone 
exchange. On the strength of a good 
majority the council proceeded, bought a 
lot, hired an engineer and advertised for 
bids for the construction and material. The 
plans call for a modern telephone ex- 
change on the ground floor, costing ap- 
proximately $45,000. This will include a 
fireproof building, 25 ft. by 52 ft., with a 
cutstone front, common battery central 
office equipment of modern type, and all 
outside wire carried in cables. 

The city council is composed of Andrew 
Bergstrom, mayor, and Martin Ebsen, J. 
S. Opland, J. J. Merrigan, E. R. De Remer, 
A. O. Stakke and Fred Nissen. 


Rate Increases Approved for Six 


Northwestern Bell Exchanges. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. is 
given permission by the South Dakota 
Railroad Commission in orders F-978 to 
F-983 inclusive, handed down February 
20, to increase its rates for telephone serv- 
ice at Colome, Dallas, Fairfax, Gregory, 
Herrick and White River. 

The old rates at all of these exchanges 
were $2.50 per month for individual line 
business service, $1.50 for individual line 
residence and $1.50 for grounded party line 
rural service. At Fairfax metallic line 
rural service was furnished at $1.75 per 
month. 


The new rate schedules are as follows: 


CoLoME AND DALLAS 


Business, individual line............ $3.00 
Business, two-party line............ 2.50 
Residence, individual line........... 1.75 
Residence, party (a) line........... 1.50 





(a) Not more than four parties on a line. 


FAIRFAX AND GREGORY 


Business, individual line............ $3.00 
Business, two-party line............ 2.50 
Residence, individual line........... 1.75 
Residence, party (a) line........... 1.50 
Residence, rural line, grounded...... 1.50 





(a) Not more than four parties on a line. 


HERRICK AND WHITE RIVER 
Business, individual line............ $2.75 
Residence, individual line........... 
Residence, party (a) line........... 





(a) Not more than four parties on a line. 

At Colome the company furnishes serv- 
ice to 133 subscribers and switches for 319 
rural stations which it does not own. The 
record cost of the exchange as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, is $10,221. The reproduction 
cost as determined by the company’s ap- 
praisal engineer, C. L. Swancutt, is $11,673 
and the present value, $10,425. These val- 
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uations were computed by applying 1924 
prices to the plant. 

The company’s income statement for 
1923 showed earnings of $226. It was esti- 
mated that the proposed rates would yield 
a return of $816. 

The Dallas exchange of the Northwest- 
ern Bell operates 105 stations and switches 
for 200 rural stations. The book value of 
the plant as of December 31, 1923, is $12,- 
495; the reproduction value, $15,727; pres- 
ent value, $12,722. The company’s opera- 
tions in 1923 resulted in a deficit of $1,247. 
The new rates, it was estimated, would re- 
sult in a deficit of $367. 

The Fairfax exchange serves 154 com- 
pany-owned stations and switches for 147 
rural stations which it does not own. The 
book value of the plant is $12,087; the re- 
production value, $16,070; present value, 
$12,893. <A deficit of $680 for 1923 was 
shown by the company’s records. Under 
the new rates it was estimated that the 
company would still have an annual deficit 
of $94. 

At Gregory 230 stations are operated and 
switching furnished for 304 rural stations. 
The book value of the property is $16,231 
as of December 31, 1923; the reproduction 
value, $22,304; the present value, $18,899. 
The income statement for 1923 showed net 
earnings of $28. Under the new rates it 
was estimated that net earnings would 
amount to $995. 

The Herrick exchange serves 57 sub- 
scribers and switches for 59 rural stations. 
The book value of the plant as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, is $5,971; the reproduction 
value, $6,217, and the present value, $4,- 
879. The 1923 income statement showed a 
deficit of $461. It was estimated that with 
the new rates in effect the company’s op- 
erations would result in an annual deficit 
of $161. 

The White River exchange, serving 42 
subscribers and switching for 13 rural 
stations, has a book value of $4,261, as of 
December 31, 1923. The reproduction cost, 
as determined by the commission’s engi- 
neer, is $4,376, and the present value, $3,- 
315. The 1923 income statement showed 
a deficit of $117. Under the new rates it 
was estimated that $118 would be avail- 
able for interest, dividends and surplus. 


With reference to all of these rate cases 
the engineer for the South Dakota Rail- 
road Commission criticized the unit costs 
used by the company in its appraisals and 
submitted considerable evidence on con- 
struction costs. He also criticized the 
method used in determining the condition 
of plant and testified that the appraisals 
of the company of each of the six ex- 
changes was considerably too high. 

The commission states in its opinions in 
these proceedings : 

“From evidence, introduced by the statis- 
tician, it appears that the operating ex- 
penses of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. are higher than those of the 
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Dakota Central Telephone Co. and other 
Independent companies operating in this 
state. It was also shown that the greater 
part of the higher costs of operation con- 
sisted of supervision and overhead ex- 
penses which were apportioned to the in- 
dividual exchange.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIO’; 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

February 24-—The Cumberland Tele- 
phone. & Telegraph Co. is authorized to 
acquire the properties of the Sun Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Southern 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Stan- 
tonville Telephone Co. 


ARIZONA. 

Kebruary 18: Petition presented by a 
number of citizens of Miami asking the 
commission use every effort to induce the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to extend its service to Miami and 
the entire Miami district. The petition, 
signed by 44 telephone subscribers of the 
telephone system operated by the I. A. 
Van Dyke Utilities Co., alleges that the 
service given by that company is inadequate 
for the needs of Miami. 

CALIFORNIA, 

February 16: Charles R. Desmond, sec- 
retary of the Apartment House Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County, Inc., filed 
complaint asking that the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. be required to accord 
the privilege of limited local service for 
all telephones now or hereafter to be in- 
stalled in apartment or bungalow courts. 

February 17: An extension of time has 
been granted until December 31, 1925, to 
Sunland Rural Telephone Co. in which to 
issue, sell and deliver stock previously au- 
thorized by the commission. 

ILLINOIs, 

February 4: Order issued vacating and 
setting aside orders suspending effective 
date of supplement No. 2 to Ill. C. C. 2 of 
the Macomb Telephone Co., and of supple- 
ment No. 1 to Ill. C. C. 4 of the Blandins- 
ville Switchboard Co., respectively; also, 
ordering the proposed rates to become 
effective on March 1, 1925, and the present 
free service discontinued on that date. No. 
14614. 

February 11: Order entered authorizing 
the Pike County Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase, and E. D. Glandon to sell, as of 
January 1, 1925, free of all liens, the entire 
telephone property owned and operated by 
EK. D. Glandon under the trade name of 
Pittsfield Telephone Exchange for the con- 
sideration of $35,000, to be paid in first 
mortgage bonds of the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co.; and granting to the purchaser 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to construct, maintain and operate a tele- 
phone system and render service in the 
territory now served by the Pittsfield Tele- 
phone Exchange. No. 14826. 

February 11: Order entered authorizing 
the Pike County Telephone Co. to execute 
and deliver its first mortgage or deed of 
trust, dated February 1, 1925, to the First 
National Bank of Pittsfield, as trustee: 
and authorizing company to issue and sell 
$35,000 aggregate principal amount of its 
first mortgage gold bonds, dated February 
1, 1925, maturing February 1, 1945, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent, under first mort- 
gage or deed of trust. No. 14827. 

February 11: Order entered suspending 
until June 28, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Downs and vicinity, 
county of McLean, stated in rate schedule 
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Ill. C C. 2 of the Downs Telephone Ex- 
change. No. 14892. 

February 11: Order entered suspending 
until June 28, 1925, proposed rates for 
telephone’ service in Ashland, county of 
Cass, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4 of 
the Ashland Telephone Co. No. 14893. 

February 25: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Burkhardt on application of 
DeKalb County Telephone Co. for advance 
in telephone rates at DeKalb, Sycamore, 
Genoa, Waterman, Shabbona, Maple Park, 
Malta, Kirkland, Hinckley, Lee, Kingston 
and Esmond, IIL, as stated in rate sched- 
ules as filed by company. No. 9322. 

February 26: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Smith on joint application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for approval of 
sale by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and purchase by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of a certain section of pole line 
and circuits in the vicinity of Caseyville, 
Ill. No. 14809. 


INDIANA. 


February 10: The commission authorized 
the Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to buy, and the Mitchell Tele- 
phone Co. to sell the property of the latter. 
The purchasing company authorized to 
issue $85,000 of its second preferred stock 
at not less than 80 per cent. The discount 
in sale of the stock is not to be charged to 
operating expense or capital stock. The 
purchase price is given at $65,000 for the 
properties of the selling company, located 
at Mitchell, Shoals and Huron. The seller 
is to transfer its depreciation fund of 
$6,024.45 to the buyer which shall remain 
in the depreciation fund and be used and 
applied as authorized and required by law. 

KANSAS. 

January 22: The commission authorized 
the Emporia Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $21,000 of its common capital stock, at 
par, the proceeds from the sale thereof to 
he used for the acquisition of property. 
for the construction, addition, extension 
and improvement of the company’s facili- 
ties, and the refunding of indebtedness. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kebruary 10: The commission ordered 
an investigation of charges made by the 
Lenawee County Telephone Co. that the 
power lines of the Southern Michigan 
Light & Power Co. are placed too close 
to the telephone lines in the vicinity of 
Hudson. W. O. Hunt, president and gen- 
eral manager of the telephone company, 
alleged that the high tension wires which 
parallel the telephone wires interfere with 
telephone service and constitute a danger 
to the lines and a hazard to linemen. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 11: Hearing at Morton in the 
matter of the application of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to purchase, 
and of Charles H. Orth to sell, the local 
telephone exchange at Morton and rural 
lines radiating therefrom: also in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Tri-State 
company for authority to change the 
schedule of telephone rates and charges at 
Morton. M-1448. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 20: Jn the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Addison Telephone Co. 
for validation of rates that had mistakenly 
been put into effect without authority of 
the commission and for gross and net 
rates; found reasonable and approved. 

February 20: Complaint filed by W. 
Stinman, of Callaway, against Callaway 
Telephone Co. relating to charges made 
for night calls. 

February 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Mullen Telephone Co. for 
validation of unauthorized rates put into 
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effect by former owners and for gross and 
net rates, found to be reasonable and in 
accordance with commission practice and 
approved. 

February 20: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Jackson Telephone Co. jor 
permission to charge gross and net rates; 
found reasonable and approved. 

February 24: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Bancroft Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates; approved in part. 

February 24: Complaint filed by C. L. 
Armbuster, of Stanton, against Stanton 
Telephone Co. alleging exorbitant charge 
for switching. 

February 24: Application filed by the 
Frenchman Valley Telephone Co. for fix- 
ing of toll rates from Hamlet to Palisade 
and Wauneta and reverse. 

New HAmpsHIRE. 

January 28: The commission approved 
certain revisions in the toll rate schedule 
of the Coos Telephone Co., of Lancaster, 
in order to make it conform with the rates 
and charges of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

OKLAHOMA, 

March 3: Hearing in the case of George 
Doel, treasurer, Lone Mound Telephon 
Co., vs. Yale Telephone Co., alleging ex- 
cessive rates for rural switching.  Caus 
No. 6298. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 3: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the LaFayette County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to dissolve th 
corporation. U-3168. 

March 3: Hearing at Madison in re ap- 
plication of the Eastern Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for a hearing in the matter of 
authority to increase rates in Kiel, New 
Holstein, Hilbert, Elkhart Lake, Chilton 
and Brillion. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


PLEASANT Ruipce, Iowa—The Pleasant 
Ridge Telephone Co. recently filed articles 
of incorporation with the county recorder, 
the incorporators being C. H. Henderson, 
president; F. J. Thrap, vice-president; I. 
E. Lavely, secretary-treasurer, and direc- 
tors, W. T. Goodman, L. B. Gamble and 
E. L. Bearce from the west of Coin neigh- 
borhood. The capital stock to start with 
is set at $3,900, with a $10,000 limit. The 
company is authorized to begin business 
when the necessary legal steps have been 
taken and 40 shares of $40 each have been 
subscribed and paid for. 

LyKens, Oun1to.—The Lykens Telephone 
Co., has been chartered with an authorized 
capital of $10,000 to operate a telephone 
exchange. The incorporators are Irvin 
Briegel, H. A. Ransom, W. Schimpf, C. 
F. Lust and J. A. Dellinger. 

Financial. 

San Francisco, Catir. — The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has increased 
its authorized capital stock from $100,600,- 
000 to $135,000,000. 

Construction. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph will spend $1,650,000 


in the state of Alabama during this year 
for extensions and improvements. 

Winnemucca, Nev.—The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is planning to erect 
a new exchange building in this city at a 
cost of $125,000. 

Houston, Texas.—The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is making arrangements 
to establish an exchange in the greater 
Houston district. When completed, the 
exchange will cost approximately $30,000. 


Elections. 


Osco, Itt.—The Osco Mutual Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following directors: W. H. 
Samuelson, Carl Westerlund, J. J. Hadely, 
Fred Lund, Earl Collis, Frank Leonard, 
Elof Peterson, Ed. Edson, Nealy Stein, Al- 
bert Scherman, and Robert Neville, di- 
rector at large. The directors at a subse- 
quent meeting elected the following of- 


ficers: J. J. Hadely, president; Nealy 
Stein, vice-president; Glenn Samuelson, 
secretary-treasurer; W. H. Samuelson, 


manager. F 
Port Byron, Itt.—Officers for the Port 
Byron Telephone Co. for the ensuing year 
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company is in good financial condition, a 6 
per cent dividend having been declared at 
the first of the year. 

Reppick, I1t.—The stockholders of the 
Reddick Mutual Telephone Co. met re- 
cently and elected the following directors 
for the coming year: F. S. Boyer, T. F. 
Halloran, John Tyler, Geo. Schultz, W. O. 
Hendricks, A. C. Shimmin and E. H. 
Rieke. After the election of the directors 
the new board met and elected the follow- 
ing officers: F. S. Boyer, president; T. F. 


Halloran, secretary; E. H. Rieke, treas- 
urer, 
RocHeE.ie, Itt.—At the annual meeting 


of the Rock River Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: G. W. Hamlin, president; J. W. 
Hoopes, vice-president ; A. B. Sheadle, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The following were 
elected members of the executive commit- 
tee: G. W. Hamlin, chairman; W. P. 
Landon and A. B. Sheadle. The board of 
directors is composed of G. W. Hamlin, 
J. W. Hoopes, A. B. Sheadle, W. P. Lan- 
don, Fred Craft, Hugh Clawson, George 
Smith, H. Wales and A. C. Beebe. On 








are as follows: President, S. L. Wood- account of the severe losses from sleet 

burn; vice-president, W. H. Groh: secre- , Storms it was decided not to pay dividends 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth Young; treasurer,g@ t this time. 

William Banker; directors, W. H. Groh RusuHvitte, Itt.—At the annual meet- 
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Browning Telephone Co. Hugh Strong, J. 


L. Robeson and G. Bellomy were 
elected to the directorate of the company 
for a term of one year. 

RuSsHVILLE, ILL.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Schuyler Tele- 
phone Co. John S. Little was elected a 
director to succeed Horace Baxter. Direc- 
tors reelected were: J. E. Peck, W. L. 
Demaree, Geo. W. Jones and John R. 
Robinson. 

Woopsurn, INp.—William Roemke was 
elected president of the Woodburn Home 
Telephone Co. at the fifth annual meeting 
of the stockholders. Other officers chosen 
are: Vice-president, Louis F. Fuelling; 
secretary and treasurer, R. R. Murphy; 
manager, J. R. Lindemuth. Directors 
elected are: One-year, William .Roemke, 
Sr., and R. R. Murphy; two-years, Louis 
F. Fuelling, Harley D. Wearley and T. 
Donald Husted. 

Ex.pripce, lowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Eldridge Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. the election of the 
officers and directors for the coming year 
resulted as follows: President, Ferd. 
Baustian; vice-president, Gus Grell; sec- 
retary, M. H. Calderwood; treasurer, Al- 
bert C. Oetzmann; directors, Fred Baus- 
tian, Frank Keppy, Henry Runge, Gus 
Grell, Adolph Hamann, William Kreiter, 
and Walter E. Jahn. 

GRINNELL, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Interior Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: Harold L. Beyer, 
president ; Will S. Sanders, vice-president ; 
George L. Saunders, secretary and treas- 
urer; Alex Fraser, J. C. Martin and Chas. 
K. Needham, directors. 


GriswoL_p, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
the old board of directors, consisting of 
James O’Connor, N. R. Graham, C. S. 
Tompkins, Ira L. Welch, P. L. Arrasmith, 
R. J. Kewin, Jr.. Wm. L. Dean, H. J. 
Bierbaum, C. M. Hughes, A. H. Doolittle 
and J. A. Blain, was reelected. James 
O’Connor was elected president; N. R. 
Graham, vice-president; P. L. Arrasmith, 
secretary and treasurer. James O’Connor, 
N. R. Graham and C. S. Tompkins will 
constitute the board of managers. 

Morninc Sun, lowa.—The Mutual 
Telephone Co. has reelected the old direc- 
tors and officers for the coming year. 
They are: Directors, S. F. Wilson, Sam- 
uel Baird, J. N. Bras, H. E. Cummings, 
W. H. VanHorn, A. F. Reid, W. A. 
Thompson. Officers: S. F. Wilson, presi- 
dent; A. F. Reid, vice-president; Miss 
Hazel V. McClurkin, company secretary; 
W. A. Thompson, secretary of board and 
treasurer; J. N. Bras, manager; O. C. 
Cooper, line foreman. 

NEVINVILLE, Iowa. — The Nevinville 
Telephone Co.’s board of directors met 
recently and elected officers for the present 
years as follows: Ed. Oshel, president; 
Wm. Spellman, vice-president; Grant 
Carson, manager; E. P. Chapman, secre- 
tary. The balance of the board consists 
of the following: Frank Slezak, E. J. 
Brezo, James Burich, Henry Everling and 
Wilton Ball. 
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New Lonpon, Iowa.—The stockholders 
of the Henry County Telephone Co. held 
their annual meeting recently and elected 
the following officers and directors: Pres- 
ident, J. N. Waters; vice-president, A. D. 
Hayes; secretary, F. W. Walters; treas- 
urer, Willis Sater; board of directors, J. 
N. Waters, A. D. Hayes, F. W. Walters, 
Willis Sater, Joe Edgar, Verdon Portlock 
and H. G. King. 

Cawker City, Kans. — At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Cawker City 
Mutual Telephone Co. the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: W. E. Blankenship, president ; 
C. E. Thompson, vice-president; F. J. 
Buist, treasurer; H. E. Miller, secretary 
and manager; M. F. Gengler, J. G. Mc- 
Clun and J. J. Roberts, directors. The 
company reports that it had a prosperous 
year in 1924 and that it plans to make 
some betterments to its system this year. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Hardin County 
Telephone Co. the following officers and 
directors were reelected: Horace Hays, 
president; C. E. Keith, vice-president; J. 
C. Mobley, secretary and treasurer; W. H. 
Oliver, G. R. Smith Lon Keith, J. E. Wal- 
ters, Stanley Jones, E. A. Smith, J. W. 
Goodin and J. H. Sweets, directors. 

Centrat Lake, Micu.—At the annual 
meeting of the Traverse Bay Telephone 
Co. officers and directors were elected as 
follows for the coming year: President, 
Leonard A. Armstrong, Alden; vice-presi- 
dent, H. S. Peebles, Ellsworth; secretary 
and general manager, B. R. Sage, Central 
Lake; treasurer, Harry 
directors, John Brown; 
and Charles S. Dearborn. 

Repwoop Fatis, Minn.—The officers of 
the Redwood Falls Electric Telephone Co. 
recently elected for the ensuing year are: 
R. Stensvad, president; C. F. Galles, vice- 
president; A. D. McRae, secretary and R. 
A. Cooper, treasurer. These officers to- 
gether with Wm. M. Smith, A. R. A. Lau- 
don and J. W. Inglis constitute the board 
of directors. 

Repwoop Fatits, Minn. — The stock- 
holders of the Redwood County Rural 
Telephone Co. have reelected the follow- 
ing directors for the ensuing year: J. M. 
Little, D. R. McCorquodale and A. M. 
Dennistoun. The holdover directors are: 
L. J. Lindeman, W. S. Gunnelson, Wm 
Raveling, Andrew Olson, N. L. Quessen- 
bury and Bert Kleaver. 

The directors organized by electing the 
following officers: D. C. McCorquodale, 
president; J. S. Gunnelson, vice-president ; 
and A. M. Dennistoun, secretary-treasurer. 
Bert Kleaver was elected manager of the 


William Bowers, 


company for the thirteenth consecutive 
year. 
Hortsrook, Nes.—The Holbrook Tele- 


phone Co., at its annual meeting selected 
three new members to the board, namely, 
Carl Mock, Olaf Hansen and August 
Neimeier. Manager Cathey resigned to 
take a position with an electrical company. 
The company’s books showed it to be in 
good condition financially, with no debts. 

NortuHwoop, N. D.—K. S. Groth, of 
Mayville, was reelected president of the Red 


Reiley, Bellaire; ° 
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River Valley Telephone Co. at the recent 
annual meeting. Other officers and directors 
elected were: Otto Mathieson, Thompson, 
vice-president ; J. G. Odegaard, Northwood 
secretary-treasurer; A. H. Bakken, May- 
ville, superintendent; J. P. Sundquist, 
Aneta; Iver Thompson, Hatton; E. N, 
Hegge, Hatton; K. A. Brunsdale, Port- 
land; George Gjelstad and Alfred Munter, 
Buxton, directors. 

The Red River Valley company owns 
and operates the telephone exchanges in 
nine towns: Buxton Portland, Mayville, 
Reynolds, Aneta, Northwood, Hatton, 
Thompson and Climax. 

With a capital stock of $104,880, the 
company showed assets January 1, 1925, of 
$214,123. The revenue of the past year 
amounted to $55,559, and the expense of 
maintenance, depreciation, etc., was $45,681. 
After setting aside the regular percentage 
to the depreciation reserve, which now 
amounts to $65,287, the company declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent. 

Otrawa, Onto. — George W. Kahle, 
cashier of the Bank of Ottawa County, 
was recently elected president of the Ot- 
tawa Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. Mr. 
Kahle succeeds L. N. Welde, who has 
served as president a number of years. 
August Heckman was chosen vice-presi- 


dent; Joseph Brickner, secretary-treasurer, 
and Henry Williams, director. 

VAUGHNSVILLE, OntIo.—W. D. Young 
was recently elected president of the 
Vaughnsville Telephone Co.; Richard 
Foulkes was elected vice-president; David 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, and _ Tilden 
Mell, J. L. Lewis and George Miller, 
directors. 

LIBERTY, TENN.—The stockholders of 


the Liberty Home Telephone Co. met in 
their annual session recently and reelected 
the following officers: Dr. T. J. Jackson, 
president; M. C. Bratten, vice-president, 
and C. Y. Oivan, secretary and treasurer; 
H. A. Bratten, J. E. Hale, H. L. Cradlock, 
Roy Elledge, R. L. Odom and Felix Evans, 
directors. 

PLEASANT SHADE, TENN.—The annual 
meeting of the Pleasant Shade Home Tele- 
phone Co. was held recently and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: I. P. McDonald, 
president ; G. W. McDonald, vice-president, 
and W. C. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 
W. S. Jenkins, Gideon Earps, W. J. 
Nixon, B. A. Winkler and Charles Old- 
ham were chosen as directors. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—The stockholders of 
the Trezevant Telephone Co. held their an- 
nual meeting recently and made plans for 
the rebuilding of all main lines in that 
community and the connecting lines from 
the Trezevant board to McKenzie and 
other towns nearby. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, J. I 
Cochran; vice-president, R. L. Bryant; 
secretary-treasurer, A. A. Argo; manager, 
D. F. Foster. In addition to the officers 
six other members were elected as follows 
to constitute the executive board: A. J. 
Argo, A. R. Bryant, H. Hames, E. T. 
Baker, J. F. Bryant and W. F. Smith. 

AmHErst, W1s.—At the annual meeting 
of the Amherst Telephone Co. the follow- 
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To imsure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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